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ABSTRACT 

This report identifies significant trends and forces 
affecting Canada's families and the changes they are undergoing. 
Following an introductory section, which discusses what families are 
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family-related information accompanied by written explanations of the 
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relevant to the information on that page. Topics covered include: (1) 
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care issues; (5) gender roles; (6) family time management; and (7) 
family relationships. A closing section examines troubled families, 
in particular those where abuse is present. Contains 264 references. 
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introd^sction 



F-amily is one of the deepest and most abidi ig of human needs. Few things matter more to 
most of Uo liian the well-being of our familie'-. Collectively, families remain the foundation of 
society whatever the age, whatever the changes with which they must contend. 

Profiling Canada s families identifies significant trends and forces affecting Canada's 
families and the changes they arc undergoing. Through a process of asking questions about 
what family is: how, where and with whom Canadians live; how they get by; and what it 
a^'tually feels like to live in Canadian families. The Vanier Institute of the Family goes beyond 
the raw numbers to examine more closely the textures of Canadian family life as it is lived 
today. In the course of this examination, the Institute has uncovered some remarkable facts 
and disposed of a number of persistent misconceptions. 

This book examines the details of Canadian l^imily life by presenting charts and graphs 
coupled with written explications of the numbers and trends. Many of the research findings 
presented here have been previously unavailable. It then looks more closely at the numbers, 
asking the question: '*And so what?" What do these numbers and data mean to our families, 
our communities, our work places and our governments? 

In this, the International Year of the Family 1994, it is appropriate that people be able to 
ask good questions and apply a well-grounded perspective to the task of answering them. It 
is the hope of The Vanier Institute of the FatnilyXh^l this book will stimulate thoughtful, 
informed discussion and debate throughout 1994 and well beyond. 



So what is a family, anyway? 



The things families do 

Families and their members generate a lot of activity. They serve one another and themselves. 
They earn, purchase and consume. They save and spend, care and nurture, borrow, share and 
give. Here are some glimpses of family members as they fulfill some of the basic functions of 
families. 

Physi<al mointenance and <are of family members 

A tired lone mother spending a sleepless night with a sick baby who can't 
quite fall asleep 

A teenage boy going to the store for Uncle Arnold, who tell off the po :h and sprained 
his ankle 

1-ather and daughter putting up storm windows and then taking half of them down and 

washing them again because they are smudged 
A young father learning to iron shirts properly and clean behind toilets 

Addition of new members 

Nervous, expectant parents attending birthing classes 

Couples with infertility mastering the fine points of basal thermometers 

A childless couple waiting at the airport for the arrival of an adoptive baby from abroad 

Socialization of children 

Two parents puzzling over the latest math teaching techniciue with their ten-year old 
A father and mother taking turns getting up at 3 a.m. to take their son to 
hockey practice 

A 14-vear old going with his folks to visit his grandparents on Sunday when he'd really 
rather be skateboarding 

Social control of members 

A young girl apologizing - under parental orders - to the neighbours for 

breaking a window 
A teenager bringing her boyfriend home to meet the folks for the first time 
Three adult siblings worrying over coffee about the woman their elderly father 

plans to marry 

Production, consumption and distribution of goods and services 

A young father putting in a day on the production line 

A 45-year old single mother working as a teller at the local bank 

A family of five burdened with bags of groceries, clothes and hardware forgetting where 

their car is parked at the shopping mall 
An elderly couple welcoming the working mother delivering meals-on-wheels 

Love and affective nurturance 

Two new parents spending an entire day gazing at their newborn - and leaving the 

phone unplugged 
Middle-aged newlyweds spending an entire day in bed - and leaving 

the phone unplugged 

A teacher calling in sick so she can take the day off to spend with her dying mother - 
and leaving the phone unplugged 



Why family definitions matter 



For most people, the word "family'' moans precisely the kind of family that they, themselves, 
grew up in. 

For many, that family consisted of a husband who worked outside the home, a 
homcmaker wife, and children. This family unit is sometimes called the "traditional" family. 
Most older adults in (Canada grew up in families like this, which may explain why so many 
opinion lenders, most of whom are older adults, refer to it as traditional. 

This family structure, however, was a fairly recent development, and it never was 
universal. jMany Canadian adults did not grow up in such families. Twenty, forty, or sixty 
years ago, there were many Canadians growing up with two parents that worked, or with 
only one parent, or with step-parents and step-siblings. Today, two-parent, one-earner 
families are in the minority. So when it comes to the traditional family, tradition is a matter 
of perspective. 

How we define family cm have far-reaching implications. It affects such matters as 
government planning, employers' personnel policies, pension plans, the procedines of 
schools and other public institutions, and, of course, relationships within families. Who is 
considered a dependent for tax purposes? Who is allowed to visit a dying patient in a 
hospital? Into whose care is a sclu)ol allowed to deliver a student who must be sent home on 
account of illness? Whc> belongs to "our" family: the live-in lover? the step-child? the former 
in-laws or grandparents? C^tinfusion over the definition of family can lead to tension, 
controversy and unhappiness. 

Family living also means different things to different people. Families are amaxingly 
diverse. Life experiences vary greatly for individuals, depending on cultural traditions, 
heritage and family types. These different family types are distinguished from one another by 
both their structures and by how they function. 

Sometimes lamily is defined by reference to a marriage, sometimes by reference to 
biological relatedness of individuals. Sometimes it depends on whether individuals live under 
the same roof". For other purposes, family seems to be defined on the basis of relationships of 
dependency or inter-dependency. Some definitions include only family units that have or 
have had children. 

Each of these deflnitit)ns ser\'es a specific purpose or reflects a particular interest in one 
aspect of family life. For example, the Province of Quebec has a definition that is consistent 
with the compelling interests of the government in protecting the rights and interests of 
children. To the extent that its definition empha.sizes the parent-child relationship, it is also 
consistent with the province's interest in ensuring the reproduction of its distinct language 
and culture. It may leave out, however, the interests of childless couples, both married and 
common -law, and their kinship networks or extended families. 

The definition used by statisticians and demographers may be useful for counting the 
number of people who live together in a household and are related in some way. It cannot do 
justice, however, to the family commitments of individuals not living together. 

When the term "family" appears in the statistical profiles in this book, it refers to the 
Statistics Canada definition of family. This defines family as a currently-married or 
common-law couple with or without never-married children, or a single parent with 
never-married children, in the same dwelling. In other words, for Statistics Canada, f amily 
is people living under the same roof who are cither a couple, a couple with children who have 
never married, or a single parent and one or more children who have never married. 
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This definition maybe adeqiuite counting htuisehdlds, Inil it is hdth limited and 
limiting in that it does not reflect the familial relationsiiips of a diverse collection of familial 
groups such as: 

adult sihiings who live together 

• divorced or widowed people who live with their parents 

• related persons who do not live imder the same rcu)f but support one another 
people who may not be immediate relations but who do live under the sajne roof. 

I )eflnitions of family are important because they cai -Tve either as an appropriate or 
misleading basis for public policies and other attempts to support families. We need a notion 
of family that accurately reflects the real experiences of individuals and the intimate 
relationships that they establish and attempt to sustain over time. Our definition of family 
must also acknowledge now families evolve and change. 

It would be far easier for all of us if we could simply say "OK, this is what a family is, they 
all look like this." Kvery time we wanted to support families, we would only have to say that 
this policy or this program or this therapeutic intervention has this kind of effect on families. 
But that would ignore the different needs of mother-led families, father-led families, 
common-law couples with and without children, married couples without children, ''blended 
fiunilies," and so on. We can't do that. Defining family is all the more difficult because we're 
dealing with a number of populations - cultural, ethnic, linguistic, regional - not simply one. 
This diversity is acknowledged by Margrit liichler in what she offers as a realistic, even if not 
very useful or satisf\'ing, definition of the family: 

A family is a social group that may or may not include adults of both sexes {e.g. lone- 
parent families), may or may not include one or more children {e.g. childless couples), 
who mavor mav not have been born in their wedlock {e.g. adopted children, or children 
by one adult partner of a previous imion). The relationship of the adults may or may not 
have its origin in marriage (e.g. common-law couples), they may or may not share a 
common residence (e.g. commuting couples). The adults may or may not cohabit 
sexually, and the relationship may c: may not involve such socially patterned feelings as 
love, attraction, piety, and awe.' 

To arrive at a definition, we need to be sensitive to and in touch with family life as 
(Canadians live it. This is a very different view from simply trying [o promote any one 
idealized image of fan..l' s. 

If we are to arrive at a famiK* definition that is relevant, we must do two things. The first 
is to acknowledge that there are a lot of different types of families out there. Second, we must 
look at the social environment within which people live. If we are going to understand how 
people can actually maintain and sustain their family ccjmmitments, we must assess the 
broader patterns of social, political, economic, technological and cultural change within 
which they, as individuals and family members, are embedded. 

More concretely, how we define family is crucial because the definitions will entitle 
certain family members to various kinds of benefits while denyijig them to others. This is 
especially true when it comes to the distribution of prciperty when marital relationships break 
down, and where questions arise about the exerrise of responsibilities over the children o( 
former spouses. These definitions matter a lot when a government introduces tax policies 
that affect single -earner families differently from dual-earner, or married couples differently 
from cohabiting couples. 





There was a time when marriage was the key criterion to designate whether groups of 
people were or were not families. In recent years there has been a marked increase in the 
number of common-law or cohabiting relationships. This lifestyle was frowned upon twenty 
or thirty years ago, but it enjoys wider acceptance today. Currently there are many people 
living as fiimily that arc not married. Should they not be acknowledged and respected as 
family members? 

Another concrete example is the tendency of commentators to look at how new 
government budgets or other programs affect "the average family." If the family is defined as 
the "traditional" ftimily of the 1930s, we will have inaccurate information about how 
budgetary provisions affect other kinds of families. Recently, analysts have become a little 
more astute. Some newspaper accounts, for example, compare the effects of new government 
programs on single-parent and two-parent families. Still, there's not a kit of sophistication 
about how, for instance, a budget will affect a single wage-earning family differently from a 
dual wage-earning family. 

On the legal front, there are challenges being made by various people who feel that they 
have been denied rights and benefits accorded to other families simply because they are not 
married. There are disputes within law as to what constitutes a spouse as, for example, in the 
case of saine-sex couples who have sought to be recognized as families. Although there have 
been various legal challenges to date, this area of law remains very grey. 

The conclusion is that in a lot of public policy analysis there is an implicit image or 
definition of the family. If that image is limited or has only one kind of family in mind, it is 
likely to be discriminatory. It can have the effect of entitling certain people and certain laniily 
members to various kinds of benefits while denying them to others. 

Exceptions have become the rule 

Some argue that society should not make legal exceptions. They say that we shouldn't call 
people family if they knowingly choose to live in non-traditional relationships that aren't 
legally certified. "That's their business," say those who hold this view, "and they should 
accept the consequences." This view, however, overlooks many realities of family life today. 

For example, a woman may get married with all the expectations of a lifelong 
commitment. Then a separation or divorce dramatically changes her circumstances. Should 
her future or the future of her children be put in jeopardy because her family unit no longer 
corresponds to certain definitions now that she heads a single-parent family? Her single- 
parent family needs to be acknowledged and supported even if it departs from what people in 
the past have said was a family or even from her own original aspirations. 

Marriage is not the same as family. A marriage can be dissolved qui(e readily, but the 
obligations that family eiiiiuis caiiuot be dissolved. And therefore, like it or not, families are 
forever. 

Two individuals may decide to have a non-traditional relationship. Their decision does 
not really affect anyone else and it may be acceptable socially. It gets more complicated, 
however, if there are children involved. The state has a compelling interest in the needs of 
those children. With children on hand, it may be necessary or useful to treat those 
individuals in the same way that the state would treat two married individuals. In making 
policies that affect families, the needs of children are of central concern. 

Sharing money, income and the resources that family members purchase or produce is 
one of the most important aspects of fi^mily life. In a marriage, economic benefits such as 
income, services and products are provided by each partner and also received by each partner 
by virtue of their relati(Miship. This economic interdependence is disrupted when a marriage 
breaks up, along with the break-up of i(iint residence, sharing of assets, and so on. 
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The dependence of some family memluTs on others^ however, does not end so cleanly. 
Nor do other familial relationships, commitments and oblij^ations. 'Hierefore, it is in the 
interests of both the individuals whose lives will remain intertwined, and in the interests of 
the stale, that particular menihcr.' of the family be protected. This is especially so in the case 
of women, children and other potentially vulnerable family members. 

What if an unemployed aduh moves in with her elderly mother and the mother's second 
husband in order to assist them with their daily living needs? This grouping would not fall 
into many traditional definitions of family, yet they certainly fulfill many of the functions 
thai families have always fulfilled - nurturing, mutual support, companionship and love. 

We vet^' often tend to think of families as groups of people who live under the same roof. 
Yet family commitments extend beyond the front door. They extend to other generations and 
to other kin within the conmiunity. The\' nuiy extend, for example, to former spouses and 
children that were the progeny of a relationship that is now ended. Therefore it's important 
w* n we're talking about famih' not simply to stop at that front door but to acknowledge 
that ti^ere are many people who may be, in strict statistical terms, living alone, but \vho are, 
in fact, carrying family responsibilities for children who no longer live with them. Similarly 
there arc people who carry kmiily resfionsibilities, either physical, economic, or 
psychological, for aging relatives who may be living on their own or in institutions. 

The extended family living i o a single household such as might have been found in a rural 
community of the last century has given way to the smaller households typical of a modern 
urban society (See diagram on p. 8). l-amily does not come to an end when children leave 
home and establish their own households. Siblings may continue to support erne another. 
Grandparents are often quite important in the lives of their grandchildren, although fewer 
live in the same household with them as they might have on yesterday's rural homestead. 
Others, such as divorced spouses and former in-laws may be important family members 
despite remote physical location. 

So, v/e have much the same group of people in today's mobile, changing families as in 
yesterday's more stable ones. Their roles and relationships are nearly identical. They are 
merely living in separate households now. To respond to all the realities of today's family 
relationships, we need definitions of family that include those non-household relationships. 





Households are not families 

The family leaves home, at least. 




... it is 110 longer necessarily 
located within a bin^ie 
luHiseliokl, under one roof . 
Tliis extended family is in a 
single iiouseiiold (represented by 
the dotted line) such as might 
have been found in a rural 
communit)' of tlie last (-entur\\ 



'I'he same people, the same family, 
but living in the smaller 
households typical ol a modern 
urban society. 




6 6A\6 




This family takes into account 
resources of the fnother's 
parents and former parents- 
in-law (the grandparents of 
her son) when planning. In 
reality, this famil/ includes all 
of the people enclosed by the 
solid line including three 
households. 



Demographic Review Secretariat* 
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The med for ^ broader definition of family 



Tiicrc is a to <Kkiu>\vlctlj;o the diversity of various family lorins to avoiu suboalinatiui' 
varjoiis taniily in«.'nilHMs within a picsuniaiily ail-oiuonipassin^ notion of liinuHcs. I ho 
interests orwonicn. children, and tiie eltlerly need to he distin^iiishetj witiiin a hroadt-r 
definition t)rianiily tliat does not suhi)ri'.i'Ute their individuality, 

intimately, it is easier. I'iiirer and more practieal to dellnc families by what they do r.ither 
than what they look like. We need to respect ail these dilfereiit kinds of families .uui to 
develop a definition that is inclusive rather than exclusive of lIuMii. As a result, famih- cannot 
he defined simply hy refeivnce to structure. It's not whether there aiv two parents .uid kids, 
or three j;enerations oi- whatever, C'dven the intredihle tliversiiy iif li)tlay's families, what is it 
that all their structures have in common? What are the coniiiu)n functii)ns that families 
perform to the heneiit of lH)th the iudivitUial members i)f lamilies and io the benefit of the 
larger society? 

Over the past twenty years, a more inclusive definition luis been welciMned and lar^;ely 
accepted by the maiority of (Canadians, implicitly or explicitly. There are relatively few ^;ronps 
wlio would refuse today to acknowledge the youn^. uiMiiarried single mothei" and her child as 
a family, Tliere are few who would deny that in certain <.ircumst,uu'es at least, divorce is the 
best resolution. And there are also few who woukl deny that when someone with children 
divorces and remarries, a new kind of family with tiistincl characteristics is ciealed. There are 
few who would deny that the extended laniily of the l-irst Peoples or of Maritime outporis 
are indeed legitimate forirs of family. 

Although .1 broader definition has not found favour with all groups in soeiety. it is 
gaining acceptance in many areas. It is. for example, now evident in many family law 
prt)visit)ns. I'aniily law is trying as best it can to protect the interests of individual women and 
children follt)wing separation or divorce. 

Researchers are looking iDore and more closely at the characteristics of different types of 
families. Over the l.ist fifteen to twenty yeiirs. family counsellors ha\'e faced the need to find 
ways ol lending support to different kinds of laniilies, ways that are sensitive to their diffeient 
structures, it remains tricky, however, lor policy-makers, educators and family professionals 
to deal effectively with the diversii\' that families represent today, 

('anadians are by no means akwie in struggling over family definitions. Definitions of 
family and family policy pl.iyed a major n^le in the 1^)92 U.S. presitlential elections, for 
instance. The debate goes on almost universally. Throughout tlie industrialized world, people 
are discussing and delviting how to deal with the diversity of families. 
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"Family is dcfiiied as any combination oi'two or more persons who are bound t(*\»elhcr over 
time by ties of mutual consent, birth and/or adoption/placement and who, together, assume 
responsibilities for variant combinations of some of the following: 

• physical maintenance and care of group mt embers; 

• addition of riew members through procreation or adoption; 

• socialization of children; 

• social control of members; 

• production, consumption and distribution of goods and services; and 

• affective nurturance - love." 

The Vatiicr Institute of the Fawil/ 

"Refers to a now-married couple (with or without never-married sons and/or daughters of 
either or both spouses), a couple living common-law (again with or without never- married 
sons and/or daughters of cither or both partners), or a lone parent of any marital status, \sith 
at least one never-married son or daughter living in the same dwelling. ' 

Statistics Canada* 

"...the family is referred to as the basic unit of society; it is appreciated for the important 
socio-economic functions that it performs. In spite of the many changes in society that have 
altered its role and functions it continues to provide 'he natural framework for the 
emotional, financial and material support essential to 'die growth and development of its 
members, particularly infants and children, and for the care of (Uher dependents, inckiding 
the elderly, disabled and infirm. The family remains a vital means of preserving and 
transmitting cultural values. In the broader sense, it can, and often does, educate, train, 
motivate and support its individual members, thereby investing in their future growth and 
acting as a vital resource for development." 

The United Nations^ 

"A parent-child group bound by many and varied ties of mutual, lifetime support and for 
furthering the development of persons and societies at their source." 

Government of Quebec^ 

"For the purposes of this program, the term "family" refers to a grouping of individuals who 
are related by affcLiion, kinship, dependency or trust." 

Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council and Health and Welfrre Canada's 
joint initiative on Family Violence 
and Violence Against Women" 
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"Toilay's stay-at-honic mother is tdiiiorrinv's working mother. Today's career woman is soon 
pregnant and thinking nhout how she can quit her job to stay homo for a wliile. One day, ihe 
(V./ie and Harriet couple is eating a family meal at the dining room table; the next day, they 
are working out a joint custody arrangement in a law office." 

Harluira Ihfoc Wltiwltaut 



"There is a lot of talk about family these days, a lot t)f hand-wringing over its demise. Hut 
even those most distressed about threats to the family have few ideas about how to 
strengthen it. Some cling to the form, wishing that somehow we could promote marriage or 
encourage parents to better enforce rules in the home, 

"But lamilies aren't marriages or homes or rules, l-'amilies are people who develop 
intimacy because they live together, because they share experiences that come over tl'.e years 
to make up their uniqueness - the mundane, even silly, traditions that emerge in a group of 
people wh() know each other in eveiy mot)d and circumstance. It is this intimacy that 
provides the ground for our lives.'* 

f-nuur^ Moore Lippc' 



"...'the family' is not an institution, but an iilcoloi^iaiL <yniholic construct that has a history 
and a politics," 

liidiih StiiciT" 
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The bask functions of families 



I-amilics pcrtorni vital functions for socioty niui for their iiKMnbors. Society as we know it 
would be simply unimaginable witlK)ut them. Researcher Shirley Zimmerman" has listed 
six basic functions of families that demonstrate how important and far-reaching these 
functions are: 

• Phyiiioil inniiiU'iuiiur and care of faniily //in///'crs. Within healthy families, children, 
adults and seniors all receive the care and support they need: food, shelter, clothing, 
protection and so on. Where families are not available or are unable to provide these 
services, family members suffer and substitutes, usually inadequate ones, must be 
touml. 

Addition 0\)\c\\' iticinbcr< lhrou\:h proavntion or (ulopliou iUid their veliiujuishtnciit 
when nidture. Society renews itself through families. I*or this function, there is, 
literally, no substitute. 

• Socinlizniioii of children for iuhh roh'y Tamilies prepare their children for life. Most do 
a fairly good job of it, teaching skills, values and attitudes that equip them to learn, 
work, lorm friendships and contribute to society, 

• Socitd control of nicmher.<..,the tmiintennuce of order wnliiii the fnnnly (ind {^ronpi^ 
extern(d to it. Within families, individuals learn positive values and behaviour and 
receive criticism for negative ones. 

Staititennnce of faniily tnortde and motivntion to en<^nre tusk perfonnnnce both within the 
family and in other siroiip:;. In this regard, families provide the glue that holds society 
together and keeps it functioning, Beyontl providing mere social ct)ntrol, families, 
through love and spiritual leaderdiip, inspire their members and others to keep trying. 
Prodnction and lOfii^ufnption ofsioods and ^cmVc.v. l-amilies provide for their own by 
producing goods and services like food, home maintenance and bealtli care. As they 
strive to fulfill the needs of their members, they play a vital role in the national 
economy. 

In the words of one Ontario grandmother speaking al a focus group session in 1^93, 
don't know how anyone gets along without a family." A grandfather said that "a sense of 
belonging is critical - if you don't have that, you don't have anything."'' 

families shifting from direct to 
indirect provision 

As our society has moved from agricultural to industrial to post-industrial, the role of 
families has shifted. In the past, fiimilies met the needs of their members fairly directly, 
producing food, clothing, transportation and other basics on their own. As society becann^ 
more industrial, families began to purchase more of the g(M)ds and services their members 
needed. In recent decades, the shift of family needs from direct provision to indirea 
provision has touched new areas. More meals are eaten (lutsidc the home or are prepared 
outside. More child care is provided outside the home. This has been matched by the shift of 
peoples' activities from within to outside the family. These shifts do not, however, imply that 
people are not focused on their families. 
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Some worn' that the role of famiHes has become less important because families no longer 
produce directly to meet their own needs. Yet today's families do something just as 
important. As they have always done, they acquire and collect or save resources. They then 
(///(UVi/iM'csources to meet the needs of their own members. By understanding the vital rnk of 
families in deciding how these resources will be deployed to accomplish their responsibilities, 
families can again be understood as essential. The only change has been thnt the family now 
produces indirectly what it formerly produced directly. 

The family continues to exist and absorbs much of the time and effort of all of us. We 
make a fundamental error when we ignore the family's role in production and assume that 
"the economy" is just the market economy to which people relate strictly as individuals. 

How families allocate resources is not always fair, of course. Women, for instance, have 
generally received an inferior share of family resources. Debates continue over how best to 
protect their interests or the interests of other family members, particularly weaker ones such 
as old people and children. 



How important is family to Canadians? 

Some people believe that family is losing importance in the lives of Canadians, As proof, they 
point to the rising incidence of divorce and separation, single-parent families, and children 
being born ou\ of wedlock. They point to other trends to support an argument that the 
family is threatened or under attack. For example, a majority of married women with 
children are now in the labour force, and families increasingly purchase services such as child 
care and food preparation that used to be performed in the home. Common-law marriage is 
at an all-time high in Canada. Many people feel that our society is growing more violent. The 
growing awareness of the violence and abuse that takes place in too many families serves to 
confirm these fears, whether they are well groimded or not. Taken together, the alarmists say 
that all these trends are signs that famih' is losing importance or place. 

Despite these warnings, public opinion research consistently shows that famih" is 
tremendously important to Canadians, If anything, its importance is on the increase. 

In I9<S7 for example, the magazine Mnclcaii's sui-veyed (Canadians to find out how they 
felt about family. The poll showed that Canadians see their families as increasingly important 
in their lives. Seventy-se\'en percent of respondents said that famih' was more important to 
them than career which scored iust 17^^) - or religion (5"o). Uighty-one percent said that 
famih- is becoming a ''more" or "much more" important part of their lives. Only 7<^o said 
that family was becoming less important to them. 

Young people seem iust as imequivcK^al as adults on the importance of family. Despite the 
prevalence of divoree - and their considerable experience of it - young people "are anything 
but disillusioned vith niarriage." "l hat's what Reginald Bibby and Donald Posterski found in 
1992 when they surveyed nearly 4,000 Canadian high school students. In their book Tcni 
7Vnj(/>, the researchers reported that at least of the teens said they planned to marry. 
Nine often of the marriage-bound planned to have 'a church wedding," although only two 
of ten teens are weekly churchgoers. 

Mo>t teens - S(V'(» - expected a lifelong marriage of their own. This group included 78^'o ol 
those teens whose parents had not stayed together. Most {84"6) also expected to have 
children. 
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This is not to say that youth have ' old-fashioned'" notions of what family life should be 
like. Few young men expect to support a slay- at -home wife. Most young women expect to 
work outside the home and know that having a skill or profession is their best insurance 
against marriage break-up. And while Bibby and l-^osterski report that the majority of 
Canadian youth approved o^ premarital sex, they also felt strongly about marital fidelity. 
Only 10% approved of sex outside marriage. 

At the same time, Canadian youth, like adults, saw little wrong with having children 
without being married. Four in five Quebec teens approved, as did two out of three teens in 
the rest of Canada. Neither did most young people object to cohabitation. Nearly nine often 
teens approved of unmarried couples living Together. Vet while most teens find cohabitation 
acceptable, the vast majority still plan, eventually, to m.irr)' and have children. For youth as 
for adults, cohabitation is seen as a prelude to marriage, rather than as a substitute^ 




Why is family rising in importance when so many trends seem to point to its downfall? 

Perhaps it is because difficult economic times are forcing people to rel)" on one another 
more than in more prosperous times. With rising unemploynient and poor job prospects, it 
has become increasingly common for youth to delay leaving home. At the same ucue, many 
young adults are returning to the family home in the wake of job loss or the break-up of their 
own marriages. Many older workers have lost their jobs in recent yeors and must depend on 
help from their families and friendr. With higher living costs and cutbacks in some 
government sen-ices, seniors are also looking to others for support and assistance. Young or 
old, people usually turn first to family for help, support and love. Hard times underscore the 
many ways in which we depend on one another. 

Another reason for the increased importance of family is that family time is at a 
premium. Family members spend much more time at paid labour and away from the home 
than they have at any time in the recent past. Canadians express strong opinions to pollsters 
on their need for more family time and more flexibility to help them balance the demands of 
paid employment and family. 

In 1992, Magazine Affaires Plus, a French-language magazine for business people and 
professionals asked 4,000 of its readers for their views on love, work, sex and family. iNearly 
half of respondents said they felt stressed by the demands of their professional, family and 
marital lives. Only half felt that they devoted enough rime to their spouses. Half the mothers 
and 57% of fathers said they find it hard to reconcile their family and working lives. 

How to balance work and family responsibilities has become a major preoccupation for 
Canadians. The poll found that nearly two in three respondents were willing to compromise 
career advancement in order to devote more time to their personal, marital or family lives. 
And half said they would consider a new, less demanding job in order to preserve their family 
and personal lives. These results are consistent with tliose of other recent surveys. 

There may also be generational reasons for the increasing importance of family in the 
minds and lives of Canadians. The post-war baby boom generation came of age at a time of 
sweeping social change. As a group, they postponed marriage and having children until much 
later in life than their parents had. After the "Baby Bust" - a period of low birth rates that 
lasted for nearly two decades - they have now started to have children of their own. 
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Today's youth may have other reasons for valuing famih'. T .e generation now coming of 
age is the first one to grow up in the period ushered in by the "Sexual Revolution" and the 
liberalization of divorce laws in the late V^Os. Many of them have direct experience of divorce 
and separation. Almost all of them have friends who have experienced tamily difficulties. 
Perhaps this explains why so many Canadian youth fervently want to form stable, loving 
families of their own. 

There are other> more universal reasons why the family enjoys such strong support. 
People recognize its fundamental importance to individuals and to society at large. 



Profiling Comda's Families - 
A guide to discussion 

In recent years Canadians have witnessed dramatic changes in their own personal family 
lives, in the decisions and aspirations of their children, and in the lifestyles and attitudes of 
their neighbours and co-workers. Today's families are smaller than at any time in the past. 
Most children are growing up with fewer siblings. People are living longer and staying 
healthier. The once-typical male breadwinner family has been displaced by the now-typical 
two-wage-earner family. Marriage rates have declined while the number of people living 
together outside of marriage has grown. 

Some of the changes are quite disturbing. Divorce rales have increased, and close to half 
of all children born today will likely see their parents separate or divorce. Far too many 
women, children and elderly persons are subjected to abuse or \'iolence in their homes. The 
number of children growing up in poverty is tragically high. 

These and other trends have preoccupied Canadians and have generated much discussion 
and debate. Often these discussions suffer from a lack of accurate information. It is the 
intention of this book to provide Canadians with a reliable basis upon which they may assess 
the current status, needs and prospects of their families. 

Debate over family is nothing new. A century ago, popular magazines published alarming 
articles about what people then saw as a breakdown among families. Families have survived 
many changes in society since then, as well as before. In every age, families have adapted and 
helped their members to adapt, cope and thrive. However we define it, family appears likely 
to continue as a dominant and. for most Canadians, a positive force in our lives and society. 
To show our true concern for fiimilies, wc can understand and help them do what they've 
always done - for themselves, for their members, and for ail of us. 
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The Vanier Inslitutc 
of the I arriily 



,.^famify is n work in 
progress, a tievcr-cmlin^ 
renovation job tiiol he^^in^i 
with tidy, visiomnj 
blueprints and ends in 
plaster dust and daily 
chaos. 

Mamie ha ksoji 



...the family is a fixed 
point in a changiuii 
landscape. Who knows 
where they will be living; 
or M'orking, ^x'ho (heir 
• friends, neighbours, or 
colleagues will be in \ 
twenty years, but a siste\ 
is always a sister. \ 
Marriages may etui, but J 
children ate forever, ThesJ 

. " relationship's may be closi' 
or distant, Ipving or not, 
i;asy or tense. But they do 
not go away. They cannot 
be dh'orced, (j{tity 

. annulled.f fired, or 
dissolved. An estranged- 
s ist.cr is still tf^ s ister. 
Barbara Katz Rothman ' 



...the family is ihe 
adaptive mechdiristn in 
society that helps us get 
over the rough spaces us-. 
we nfovt from one era to 
anothenU provides . 
elasticity in the. social - 
order-so we can stretch 
and contract, make shifts 
in size, grouping dttd 
organizational patterns. 
Thefaniiiy is a setting tn 
'M^irch we can create the 
other, the different, the 
alternative. It is both- the 
adapter and the creator of 
the new. Hie family is an 
instrument for imaging ■ 
futures. 

h.liH* Boulding 
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Canada - 28 iitillion people 
and 7 1/2 million families 

\. Canodian People — Canadian Families 

(1991) 



People living in family households 84% 



People living alone 16% 




Prepared by The Vonier Inslilule of the Fomily 



In 1991, 26.7 million people lived in Canada, according to the C;ensus. A vast maioritvof 
them (84%) lived in the nation's seven and a half million families. We are diverse in 
language, religion and ethnic background. As a result, our families display a tremendous mix 
of fiimily types, structures, living arrangements and lifestyles. 

Note: The 1991 Census counted approximately 26.7 million people living in Canada. In 1993, 
Statistics Canada estimated a total population of 28,753,000, which includes those not 
originally counted in the Census. 
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Baby boom bulging through 
Canadian population 



2. Age Structure of the Canadian Population, 
Males and Females 

(1991) 
Millions 




0-4 5-9 10 - 14 15 -24 25 -34 35 -44 45 - 54 55 - 64 65 - 74 75 - 84 85 + 

Age Group 



Prepared by the Centre for Intemotioiwl Stotistics 

A hu^c bulge dominates any graph of the age structure of the Canadian population. It's the 
baby boom, the great wave of people who were born between the late 194{)s and the early 
I%Os. They outnumber both the generation that came before them and the one that 
came after. 

For many years, birthrates in Canada have been much lower than when the Boomers were 
children. This is consistent with trends in other Industrialized nations. As a result, it is likelv 
t IS the years pass, that bulge will simply move to the right on the chart. 



And so what? 

There are so many baby boomers that they have dominated our society all their lives. When 
they were children, most popular entertainment focused on parents and ^children. When they 
were young adults, the world swayed to their groovy beat. The expansive '80s, in some ways, 
celebrated their growing power and self-confidence. Now in the *9()s, they are hunkering 
down. They have most of the good jobs. They are coming into control of much of the 
economy. Most politicians today are Boomers. 

How does this look to the senior, the university graduate, or the high school student? It 
would be easy for their interests to be overlooked due to demands from the biggest and most 
self-absorbed generation ever. 
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Canada's first families 



Even before the first F.uropean settlers arrived, this land we call Canada was home to diverse 
peoples: the Naskapi, Oitksan, Dene, Ojihvvay, IXikota, Micmac, Huron, Inuit, ('rco, Salish, 
Innu, Mohawk, Tlingit, Maliseet, Gwich'in, Saulteaux, and many others. Hundreds of years 
later, in 1991, one million Canadians reported Aboriginal origins. 



2. Aboriginal Origins: 

Metis, Inuit and North American Indian 



Non-Aboriginal origins 25,991,370 



Aboriginal origins 1,002,675 



North Americon Indian cnly 


365,375 = 


: 36% 


North Amem(]n Indian 






and non>Aboriginol 


3/9,470 = 


= 38% 


Metis only 


75,150 = 


= 8% 


Metis ond non-Ai)original 


99,560 : 


= 10% 


inuit only 


30,085 = 


-. 3% 


Inuit and non*Aborigino! 


12,915 ' 


= 1% 


Other 


40,120 : 


= 4% 




Prepared by the Centre far International Statistirs 



Over 470,000 Canadians reported a single Aboriginal origin. Of these, 78% were North 
American Indians, 16% were Metis and 6% were Inuit. Another 532,000 Canadians reported 
an Aboriginal origin in combination with other origins (most often non- Aboriginal, but 
sometimes another Aboriginal origin). Again, the majority of these had North American 
Indian origins. The Inuit were the least likely of the three groups to report mixed or multiple 
origins. In fact, the Inuit were the only one of the three groups to have more single-origin 
respondents than multiple-origin respondents. 
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Ulitetf -'six percent ®f Cnnicidicaiis 
mm® imm somewliere else 



FcLir percent of Canadians today report Aboriginal origins. All the rest - 96% - stem from all 
over the world. 

The influence of Canada's two founding nations stiil strongly influences our national 
character and heritage. Sixty-nine percent of Canadians claim at least some British or French 
blood. In 1991, 28% of the population reported British-only origins, while 23% reported 
French-oniy origins. 

An increasing proportion of the population report ethnic origins that arc neither French 
nor British (31% in 1991 up from 25% in 1986). Ethnic origins other than Aboriginal* British 
and French include European only (15%)> Asian only (6%), and other {6%)> which include 
African, Latin, Central and South American, Caribbean and other multiple origins. 




4. Ethnic Origins 

(1991) 

British 28% 



British and French 4% 
French 23% 



British and/or French and other 14% 
European 15% 

Asian 6% 

Aboriginal 4% 

Other 5% 




Pfepofed by the Centre fof International Stoti^tia 




Immigration has accounted for about 20% of the growth in population since the beginning 
of this century. Policies over the years have set limits restricting the number and type of 
immigrants admitted to Canada. 

In the mid-1960s immigration to Canada was enthusiastically favoured. However, by the 
mid-1970s, when large cohorts of baby boomers joined the work force, the need for 
immigrants was questioned. Currently, a target level for immigration is set by the 
immigration minister in consultation with the provinces regarding demographic and labour 
market needs. In 1991, over two hundred thousand immigrants were admitted to Canada, 
bringing the total number of foreign-born immigrants to 4,342,890, or 16% of the total 
population. 

The origin of immigrants to Canada has changed. In the late 1960s, almost one third of all 
new immigrants came from European countries. U.S. born immigrants accounted for 9.3% 
of newcomers. Today, only 2.4% of new iinmigrants arc U.S. born and about one out of four 
of them are from Europe. The majority - 53% - come from Asian countries, most notably 
Eastern Asia. 
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5. Total Number of Immigrtsiits Admitted to Ccsnada 



2SO,0G0 



200,000 



150,000 



100,000 



50.000 



212,166 




Prepared by the Centre for internotiorai Stcitistics 

There were 4.3 million people living in Canada in 1991 who had been born outside of 
Can ida. Of these, more thaifVialf (54.6%) lived in Ontario, most in the Greater Toronto area. 
Only a ver\' small proportion resided in the Atlantic provinces (1.7%) or in either of the 
Territories (0.1%). Some provinces attract far more immigrants than others. Ontario, for 
instance, has 37% of Canada's total population, but 54.6% of first generation Canadian 
residents. Quebec, on the other hand, has 25% of Canada's population but just 13.6% of its 
immigrants. Almost one in four Ontario residents (23%) was born outside Canada. In 
Atlantic Canada, just 3.3% of residents are first generation immigrants. 



6. Distribution of Foreign-Born Populution by Region 



Ontario 54.6% 
Prairies 13.3% 



British Columbia 16.7% 



Territories 0.1% — 
Atlantic Canada 1.7% 
Quebec 13.6% 
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And so what? 



Next to language, customs involving family may be the most notable identifying features of 
any culture. Cultures develop strong codes on family matters. Canada's population is mobile 
and dynamic, with a constant influx of new customs, traditions and st . les. Established 
residents may worry over new ways that become part of everyday life. Immigrants may worry 
their children won't learn the ways of their ancestors. Our increasingly diverse people bring a 
rich variety of perspectives to the issues that lie at the heart of family responsibilities. 
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7. Canadian Po^sjfation by First Language 



French only 6,505,565 
English only) 6,51 6, 180 



Olher 4,275,1 15 

Other ianguogels) 84% 
English ond other 9% 

English end French 5% 
French and other 1% 
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Language is at the heart of Canada's cuUural identity. Beyond their two oftlciai languages, 
Canadians communicate in an impressive number and variety of languages. In the 1991 
Census, of Canadians reported Knglish and 249b reported French as their only first 
language. The remainder of the population reported non-official languages or a combination 
of languages as their first language. An individual's "fir.st language" is the one first learned at 
home in childhood and that she or he still understands, in some families, the children learn 
two or more languages simultanrously and thus report more than one first language. 

In Quebec, 81% of the population reported French as their first language. Two percent 
reported French as one of their first languages. 

Less than 1% of Canadians (245,740 people) claimed both official languages as their first. 
A non-official language was reported as the only first language of 13% of the population- 
Among these. Italian, Chinese and (lerman were the mosi common. An additional 2% 
reported a non-otTicia! language as one of their first languages. Aboriginal languages were 
reported by less than Po of the population. Some Indian reser\'es. however, were not 
completely enumerated in the 1991 Census, so this figure is approximate. 
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Predominantly Chrisfian^ 
ieif lyence is slipping 

B. Reiigioys Affiliation in Camda 
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As it has for over 100 years, Canada remains predominantly C^hr istian. The mix of Christian 
denominations is changing, however, and C'hristianity's preeminence in (^.anadian life is 
weakening. 

In 1991, eight out often C^inadians were either Roman (Catholic or Protestant Until 
1961, Protestants outnumbered (Catholics. The year 1971 marked the first time since 
(^confederation that C^^athollcs outriumhered Protestants. Today, Catholics, at 46% of the 
population, make up the largest religious group in C>anada. 

Other religions, however, have been praeticed here since before Canada existed. 
Aboriginal peoples were excluded from the earliest census collections, and therefore, their 
religions were not included. Even so, in 1891, almost 2% of (Canadians reported religions 
other than Christian. In 1991, almost 6% of (Canadians were affiliated with other religions. 
"4)ther" C^.anadian religions include Eastern Orthodox (387,000 people), )ewish (318,000 
people). Hast em non-C>liristian religions such as Buddhism, Islam, Hindu, and Sikh (a total 
of 74 "7 ,000 people), and para- religious groups (28,000 people). 

The number of people reporting no religious affiliation continues to increase steadily. In 
1991, 12.4% of the population indicated no religious affiliation, a 90% increase since 1981, 
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The Vanicr Iiistiiutc 
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Three decades ago, ( ihrislianity inniienccd many aspects ol (Canadian li(e. Practices and 
rej»ulations concerni!i[^ alcohol sales, store openings, prayer in the schools, sexuality, 
contraception, marriage and divorce all reflected this innuence. 

Religious involvement was once the norm; in the 1950s, Sn^-^s of Roman ( latholics anti 
40% of Protestants attended services every week, ('anadians today, though, want religion 
"») la carte,"'" not the full dinner. In general, tiiey choose the observances and services they 
want. Less than three in ten (Canadians attend services weekly. And while young (<anadians 
told a survey in 1987 that they remain religious in their beliels, only a small number of iheni 
attended religious services regularly, and ihey reported low enjoymenl of religion. Mven so, 
three out of f<H'r young (Canadians .^^aid they would turn to religious groups lor birlh-rehucd 
ceremonies in the future, and four in five said ihe same about weddings. 
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Canadian families 

How'r ya gonna keep 'em down on 
the form? 




(loiitrary to oiir bdck- woodsy rcpuUUi(Mi» throe quarters of Can<Kli<\ns are now urban 
dwellers. And more than 30% of all Canadians hve in the three largest cities: 'loronto, 
Montrenl and Vancouver. 

There has been little change in the percentage of city-duellers over the last twenty years. 
Prior to however, the change was swift and overwhelming. In 1871. only two out ot 
every ten Canadians lived in urban ureas. In 1S)31, the population was divided evenly between 
rural and urban areas. By 197U three out of four Canadians lived in cities. Immigration has 
been a factor in the increase as well as people leaving the farms and rural communities 
for city life. 

And leave the farm they did. In 1941. 27% of the population {over 3 million Canadians) 
lived in farm families; by 1991, there were 867,000 people living on farms, representing only 
3.2% of the total population. 



And so what? 

Many of our images of family date back to the "good old days" when most Canadians lived 
on farms. Back then, families supplied most of their own needs, and every member of the 
family played a role in producing food, making clothes, building shelter and so on. I-amily 
members were interdependent on one another for their very survival. Today, the 
interdependence is still there, but fiiniilics do not directly provide for as many of their own 
needs, particularly as more and more family members arc employed outside ol the home. 
Instead, they purchase an increasing number of the goods and services that they consume. 
This shift from rural to urban living is reflected in virtually every nation worldwide. In turn, 
it has given rise to many of the other great social changes and challenges of our times such as 
smaller families, higher divorce rates, social mobility, greater anonymity and less cohesive 
communities. 
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The rimbric of ftwiily 
^ 5> crisis has' persisted ns a 

theme in our culture for 
•1/ more than a century, ' 

^ Ark'ue Skohiick ' 



'One of the oldest human 
, needs is having someone 
to wonder where you are 
M'hen you don't come 
home at night, 

Margaret Mead ' 



/^though Caiiadian] - 
families experience inany 
problems* for bet lector* 
worsct the majority of ' 
Canadian marriages do 
last for a lifetime. 
. - Robert (ilosUip ' 
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How mmif Ccniiacliciiis live 



Nymbeirs m& up but percentciges um down 



Table i - 
the Numlier 



in Population mi 
Cancsdifins iiving in 



1971 



1981 



1991 



percent change 
1971-1991 



Total population 

in privote households* 



21.0 



23.8 



26.7 



27% 



Number of people 
living in families* 

Percent 



18.8 

89% 



20.6 

87% 



22.5 
84% 



20% 



Number of people 
not living in families* 

Percent 



2.2 
11% 



4.2 



88% 



Number of families* 

* -n ini'Iions 



5.0 



6.3 



7.4 



46%) 



Note: Statistics Clanada Jcfincs a ramily as a ♦.urrcntiy-marrieJ or a»mnu)n-I.nv a>uplc with or witlioiii never- married 
thiiiiron. or a si iiple- parent with never -married children, in the same dwelhnj:. 
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A vast majority of C^anadians live in families. Over the last 20 years, however, the proportion 
of all Canadians living m family households has decreased substantially, from 89% in 1971 to 
84% in 1991. This trend is due to a combination of factors, including an aging population 
with a larger number of elcierly people living alone- an increase in the divorce rate, and a 
larger number of younger people postponing marriage until later in life. 




And so what? 

Marriage and family remain popular. Over the past two decades the number of families has 
increased by 46%. At the same time, however, the number of people twt living in families has 
increased even more rapidly. Combined with the drop in the proportion of Canadians living 
in families, the figures tell us that families are getting smaller and that more of us, whether by 
choice or by circumstance, now li ve alone. 

Whether it is through marriage, cohabitation, remarriage, parenting, or caring for kin. 
almost all Canadians, including those who live alone, have chosen to commit themselves to 
others in the context of their families. Time and again, Canadians declare that it is their 
families that are most important to them. Accordingly, the interests of individuals cannot be 
well served if our public policies and institutions do not respect the roles and responsibilities 
we assume as fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, brothers and sisters, grandparents 
and grandchildren, cousins, aunts and uncles. 
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Caeiddci^s chaffging fumiiies 

diversify is my\e the tiorin 

Married with children 48 

Married wilhout children 29 - 

Single parent 1 3 

Common-law without children 6 
Common-law with children 4 - 

Prepared by the (enhe for InternatioMl Statistic 

The balance has tipped in the make-up of C'anada's fair.ille.'.. In 1986, 52 oui of e\'ery 100 
('aiiadian families consisted of married coupU-s witli never- married children living at home. 
By 1991 » the combination of all other family types (jutnunihered tliese families. The second- 
largest family type in both 1986 and 1991 was married couples without children livin^^at 
home. This grciup is composed of childless couples and empty-nestcrs. 

Almost 9 out of 10 (Canadian families (87.1%) were husband-wife families in 1991 . Lone- 
parent families accounted for 13 of every 100 families in both 1986 and 1991 ( 10.7% of 
families were female lone-parent families and 2.3% were male lone- pa rent families). The 
biggest increase was in common-law families, which grew from seven to ten of <wery 100 
families between 1986 and 1991. Four out often common-law families have children living 
at home. 




And what? 

We have to be very sure what we mean when we say the word "family." By making 
assumptions al>out what a family is "supposed" to look like, we can overlook the needs and 
realities of C,anada\ diverse families. Such assumptions can result in all kinds of problems. 
Why doesn't a particular town's building code allow "granny flats?" Why do some schools 
assume there will always be a mother at home during the day if the child gets ill? Why do 
some politicians make single mothers nervous when they talk about "old-fashioned family 
values?'' 

The make-up of (Canada's families is changing, much iis families are changing around the 
world. Businesses, organizations and governments have n(^ ciioice but to adjust to these 
changes and adapt to the diver^^c circumstances and needs of today's families. 
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I Families havcj \yeti'thvn'il * 
cottibinatious of step, 
fostefy singtcj {idvptive, 
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here..,playing to a full 
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How fi8mili@s look in different 
provinces cmd territories 

Tobb II - Provincial and Territorial Family Profile (1991) 
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fust over one third of fiUiiilics in Canada do not have children living at home. British 
Columbia has the highest proportion of such families, while families in the Northwest 
Territories and in Newfoundland are the most likely to have children living at home. 
Newfoundland also has proportionally fewer lone-parent families. 

Generally, however, the proportion of lone-parent and two-parent families remains fairly 
consistent across the country-. Lone-parent families account for between 12% and 16% of all 
families (those with and without children) in ever)' province and territory. Nationally, 13% of 
all families are lone-parent fimiilies. Of families with children, one in five is headed by a lone 
parent. 
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.,Ahe decision to have 
ihfljlren is increusnigly 
based on economic^ social 
and' psychological {tutors ^ 
tittd,le$s on religious * 
beliefs or a sense that 
having children ii the 
* right* thing to do. 

In 1945. 60% of , ' * • 
. Canadiani^aid the ideal 
number lof children^ u*rt5 
four or more. /9^?5, an 
almost identical 
proportion said that two 
or less was ideal. 

A growitig proportion of 
ftevx babies have no 
brothers Or sisters. About 
half of air ne\*' babies born 
uow^are first children 
lotnpnrcd ivhh <tbout 40"'n 
in 1971. 

Roger Sanve'* 



Canadian families are shriniciiig 

1 1. Trends in Family Size in Canada 



In 1991, families (onsisting of two persons 
mode up 43% of all fomiiies in Canuda 




Six or More 

1971 1976 1981 1986 1991 

Prepared by the Centre for Internationol Statistics 

C^anadian families have decreased in size in the last two decades from an average of 3.7 
persons t() 3.1 persons in 1991. The smaller average si/e is due largely to a sharp increase in 
the number of two-person families. In 1971> three out of ten families were two -person 
families. By 1991, it was four in ton. Increases in the number of lone- parent families and 
childless couples including "empty nesters" contributed to this trend. During the same 
period, the number of large families (six or nuire persons) decreased sharply - from 14% of 
all families down to fewer than 3%. 



And so what? 

The "downsizing" of Canadian families has affected e\'ery facet of society. We now see nearly- 
empty large houses that were once homes to large families. Businesses now sell products and 
services designed for the needs of two or three, rather than five or six or more. Smaller 
families also mean smaller kin networks - fewer siblings, cousins, wedding guests and so on. 

As Arlene Skolnick has obsen'ed, in the nineteenth century: "Because people lived shorter 
lives and had more children, a woman could expect to live her entire life with children in the 
home. Today, the average woman can expect to live more than 33 years after lier last child 
has left the house.''* 

in addition, Man'in B. Sussman notes that "Caring for one's own has had a long histor\' and 
persists today in both expectations and practices. Tamily members are the major caregivers to 
their dependent members. The growing requests from care receivers come at a time when 
there is a paucity of women to assume traditional carcgiving roles, because they are settled in 
careers and jobs. Also, fewer caregivers will be available as a consequence of lower birthrates 
of the post-World VVnr 11 l^ihy boom cohort, l-'thical. moral and legal issues regarding the 
extension ol lite of the older population: living without quality; care of the ill and disabled; 
best investment of d-iiiars in medical care and social services will be assiduously debated in 
the following years.'"' 
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Mnureen Paker' ' 
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1 r/if extended f/imijy... 
remains iniportnntj,in' • 
Canada and in niany 
other cofnlriesuis a ^ ■ 
support group. Relatiyes 

resideiicej tmy py. 
to live in the ^une ■ 
neighbourhoods visri 
rj^gularlyi telephone daily, 
dssis} each other with 
cltild carCr provide 
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^support, and help find one, 
another employmenfjind 
acconnnodntioh... 
- This kind of livitig, 
arrongenn;i^has keen 
.. called (lie MODI f n.D . 
EXlTNnm FAMILY. 

Maureen.liaker 




Extended families rc§re in 
Ccinadci todcsy 

1 2. Percent of Kon^-elderly Famnies* With at Least 
One Elderly 
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In 1991 there were 174,000 non-elderly families - dcfmed by Statistics Canada as those with 
both the family "head" and spouse (if present) under 65 years of age - v/ith an elderly relative 
living with them. Only 2% of younger families - those with the head of the family under 45 
years of age - have an elderly relative living with them. Approximately 4% of all other non- 
elderly families - those with the head of the family aged from 45 to 64 years of age - have an 
elderly relation in their home. 



And so what? 

Whether by choice or necessity, most seniors do not live with their children today. As a 
result, when they need assistance, they often must turn to people outside their families, cither 
on a voluntary or a paid basis. Seniors who must pay for home maintenance, cleaning and 
other support services require more income than those who live with their extended families. 

By the same token, these seniors are not available to render services to younger family 
members. In (extended families, many seniors are often able to help their children and 
grandcliildren by providing child care, cooking, and doing maintenance and other household 
chores. Some may also provide direct financial assistance to the household. 

One wonders if more families will be caring for their elders in their homes as the 
proportion of .seniors in the population increases in the coming years. 
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Scindwich geiteration 
eaten up between children 
and aging parents 

13. Percent of Families With at Least One 
Dependent Child and Cine ilderiy Member 




Non-«ld«rly* Families Elderly** Families All Fomilies 

• Foniily heod and spouse under 65 
' ' Family heod or spouse 65 or over 

Pfepofed by the Centre fof Intefnotionol Statistics 

As the baby boomers age» more and more of them are assuming responsibility for both their 
dependent children and their aging parents. Caught in the middle as they are, they are known 
as the ''sandwich generation.'* 

Despite their dual responsibilities^ few of them actually live with their parents. Only 
77,000 non-elderly families^ 1.2% of the total number of non-elderly families, had at least one 
dependent child and at least one elderly family member living with them. At the same time, 
43,000 elderly fiimilies (3.8% of the total number of elderly families) had at least one 
dependent child living with them. 



And so what? 

While it is relatively rare for families with children to live with older family members in 
Canada, responsibility for aging parents is not so rare. And while it is most common for 
seniors and their spouses to live on their own without younger family members, many still 
look to younger fiimily members for support of various kinds. 
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Look who^s getting married! 



14. Marital Status of Canadian 
Age 1 5 and Over 

(1991) 



Married or common-low 61% 



ion 



Never married 27% 



Widowed 6% 

Divorced 4% 
Separated 2% 




Prepared by the Centre for InternQtionol Statistics 

Most Canadians (61%) aged 13 and over are inarrieJ or living with a common-law spouse. Another 
26% have never been married, while 6%) are widowed. Only a very small proportion of Canadians are 
at any one time separated (2%) or divorced (4%). Of course, many more who have been divorced 
have remarried and many of those who today are married will, sometime in the future, separate from 
their spouse. 

15. Marital Status by Age 

(1991) 
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Prepared by the Centre for Irilanuitionol Stolistks 

This chart tends to confirm what we intuitively know about the relationships between marital status 
and age. Kor example, very young adults are likely to have never been married, and older Canadians 
are more likely to be widowed. 

Mtjst Canadians imder the age of 24 have never been iti a marriage or common lav; relationship. 
From the age of 25 onwards, however, Canadians who are married or living common-law outnumber 
the combined total of all other Canadians in that age range. 1'here are substantially more people in 
marriages and common-law relationships in evcr>' age group except the very youngest {under 24) and 
the very oldest (75 and over). 

The 35-44 age group has the greatest number of married/common-law Canadians, and ihc 
greatest number of divorced or separated (Canadians. ^ | j 
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Quehecy on the other ^ . I 
handt had ibe highest j 
. proportion of women aged 
■ 75 iind over who haci ^ 
[never married (15% / 
. compared\yith the I 
: national average of 19%). 
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iegitl marriage is still the 
preferred lifestyle for the 
majority of adult 
Canadians. tven.sOy legal 
fiuirriage is happening 
lafet^and a growing 
percentage of adults ari ' 
not ti^arrying at all, ^ 

The latest information 
suggests that 14 percent of 
wotfien aifd 17 percent^of ^ 
men will never marry. For 
both sexest the proportion 
who \yill iieyer niarry has 
risen by about 6 to 7 
percentag(;^ointf since 
the early 1970s. 



Those who are ^tyin^ the 
'knot*yor the first }ime in a 
legai marriage are 
increasingly delaying tlie 
event. . y\ 

lioger SauviA 



Marriage 

Still in fashion after all these years 



16. Marriage Rates 
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17« Trends in kVlantal Status: 
Population Age 15 and Over 
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Marriage is about as popular as ever, in spite of more divorces, more Canadians (63%) now 
arc legally married (married or separated) or living common-law than in 1921 (58'M)). Afier a 
steep rise after World War II, the proporllon of married Canadians peaked in the 196()s, with 
two -thirds of (!]anadians married or living common -law. And while the proportion of 
divorced (Canadians has increased since the V->C)s, it remains the lowest of all marital statuses. 
Just 4% of Canadians over 13 are currently divorced. 
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The fluctuating marriage rate of the last 70 years shows how economic and social 
circumstances influence the decision and timing of marriage. The rate began to decline in the 
middle of the 1920s due to a worsening economic situation. During the Depression, it dipped 
to an all-time low of 5.9 marriages per 1,000 population in 1932. Many young Canadians 
with no jobs and money put off marriage plans. After 1932, the marriage rate began to rise 
along with the economy. 

The Second World War created a stampede to the altar - a reaction to the uncertainty of 
life in wartime. There was also a more pragmatic reason - single men v»'ere drafted before 
married men. During the Conscription Crisis in 1942, marriage rates peaked at 10.9 per 1,000 
population. In 1946, the marriage rate hit 10.9 again as the returning war veterans rushed to 
make up for lost time, /liter the mid- 1940s, the marriage rate declined for 20 years. In 1951, 
more than 100 women out of a thousand betw^een the age of 15 and 59 married for the first 
time. When the baby boomers came of marrying age, it received a boost for a few years in the 
early 1970s. 

By 1990, however, the marriage rate, at 7.1, was similar to that of the 1920s. Only 60 out 
of a thousand women were marrying for the first time and just 47 out of a thousand men 
were> possibly reflecting an uncertain job market and the growing acceptance of single 
lifestyles and common-law marriage. 



While the marriage rate has had its ups and downs over the years, people are marrying today 
at about the rate of 75 years ago. The big change is that many more marriages today are 
remarriages. The first- marriage rate, as distinct from the overall marriage rate, has steadily 
declined for the last 40 years. And those who are marrying are waiting until they are older. 



And so what? 







The secosid time around^.. 



18« First Marriages and Remarriages 
as Percentages of all Marriages 




1967 1989 
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In 1967, almost nine out of ten newlywcds were tying the knot for the very first time. By 
1989, however, a third of all marriages had at least one partner with previous experience in 
marriage. While the number of all marriages increased, the number of first marriages for 
both spouses declined slightly and remarriages tripled. Marriages between two previously- 
married persons almost quadrupled in number between 1967 and 1989. Divorced men lend 
to be older at remarriage than their female counterparts by more than three years. In 1990, 
the average age of remarriage for divorced men was 41.1 years, and for women, 37.5 years. 
The gap is even greater for widowed persons remarrying. In 1990, widowed men remarried at 
an average age of 60.8, and women, at an average age of 54.1. 
What fiictors have sparked these sharp changes? 

The population is aging - there are just not as many young people today - either 

proportionately or absolutely - as there were in 1967. 

Changes in the divorce laws in 1968 and 1985 made divorces easier to get and 
remarriage more possible. 

People arc living longer and are heahhier at an older age. They have more time to 
remarr)'. 

• Remarriage may be more socially acceptable. 



And so what? 

Today's high rates of separation, divorce and remarriage have helped to make it necessary to 
distinguish between family and household. People may leave their spouses, but the family ties 
they have forged continue in most cases. 

Today's ''blended families" illustrate the complex ties that occur as remarriage becomes 
more prevalent. In addition to children and slep-chiidrcn, family bonds develop between in- 
laws, grajid pa rents and grandchildren, and other family members, regardless of whether the 
marriage remains intact. It is now not uncommon for children to have multiple sets of 
grandparents, parents, step-parents, step-siblings, half-siblings and so on. Family names, 
family holidays, and gift-giving are just a few examples of formerly simple traditions that can 
get exceedingly complex for ''blended" or "recombined" families. 




'flieVaiiier ]nstituti> / 
of jlhe L-amily . 



TJte ori^iiuil phi jioes like, 
this: first cdmVs loye. Tfieit 
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stepmdtheiy a stepfather; \ 
' • and five stuphrothers and 

. • . : stepsisters -^ as well as 
. , . Jour sets of grandparents . ; ^• 
{fbiohgical and step ) atul . ^ 
couniless a\wts (lad ! 
"J-^. uncjes- And gffess ■what? 
Afjfi r>'*s pKegttant again, 

., ' ■<» . . . ^ Bdrbdrit Katttrowitz^ \ 



Kcmarriagc is the triumph 
of hope over experietice. 

Samuel Johnson*' 




No hurry to tli@ mMm 

Canadians are holding i^ff ^png 

1 9. Average Age at First Marriag@ 
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The average age at first marriage has been increasing for both men and women over the last 
twenty years as people delay marriage for various reasons: to finish their educations, establish 
careers, save some money, cohabit, or simply explore their options. In 1990, the average age 
of first-time brides was 26 years, and the average age of first-time grooms was 27.9 years. 
Those figures are up from 22.7 years for women and 25.1 years for men in 1970. 

First-time mairying males are, on average, older than first-time marrying females by two 
to three years. Although this age gap is slowly shrinking, the tendency for men to marry at an 
older age than women has persisted as a strong societal norm characteristic of both first 
marriages and remarriages. 



Wpnj^Ji hoift waut to 
atart having children ns , 
early as tiny used to, and 
generally don't want to 
marry until they're ready ^ 
to lu^ve children: 

}s)hn Kettle " 



And so what? 



The implications of women marrying at a younger age than men are immer.se. Given the 
combination of women's higher life expectancy and their tendency to inarry older men, 
women are more likely to experience the death of a spouse, and ofte.i live considerable 
portions of their lives in widowhood. Most women, especially older ones, are not 
economically independent. The average earnings of women in the labour force are much 
lower, on average, than mens*. Thus the years of widowhood arc, for a great number of 
women, years of poverty as well. 

Perhaps most significantly, the increase in the average age at marriage suggests that it is 
not likely that birth rates will increase substantially. 
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Ecsriy marriage loses its sheeit 

Teens avoiding mcsrriage, first-marricBges down 
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21* Age-specific First Marriage Rate 
for Males in Canada 
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Canadians over thirty arc more likely to marry for the tlrst time than are teenagers. This is 
not new for men, but it is for women. In 1951, sixty-six out of a thousand teenage women 
married, by 1990 only 1 1 out of a thousand married. 




First-marriage rates for women in their early twenties plunged as well, from 223 per 
thousand in 1961 to 88 in 1990. Women in their late twenties, rather than early twenties, are 
now the most likely to marry for the first time. Also, the data suggest that while many women 
are postponing marriage, a substantial number of women are foregoing marriage altogether. 

Not surprisingly, firsl-marriage rates for men in all age groups have also dropped - most 
notably for men in their early twenties. In 1971, among men aged 20-24, 137 per thousa d 
married; in 1990, only 46 did. Today, men over the age of 50 are much more likely to marrj/ 
for the first time than are men under the age of 20, Fewer than three males in a thousand 
between the ages of 15 and 19 married in 1990, down from 13 in 1971. 

First-marriage rates for men over the age of 30 have remained more stable than for other 
age groups over time. 

And so what? 

The trend toward later first marriages has wrought major changes. For example, it has 
contributed to lower fertility rates, higher population mobility, later household formation, 
and changing patterns of consumption of consumer goods and services. Another implication 
is that couples are waiting longer to become parents, so parents are, on average, older than 
those of previous generations. This can be advantageous in several ways. Parents may be 
more mature and their careers better established, so they may be able to offer better living 
standards to their children than their parents could to them. On the other hand, they may be 
more tired, more set in their ways, less healthy and less able to accommodate the rigors of 
parenting than previous generations. 
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Of all Canadians over the age of 14 in 1991, 7% were living in common-law relationships 
These common -law unions represented 10% of ail Canadian families in 1991. Such 
relationships were most prevalent among young adults, with 12% of those in their early 
twenties and 14% of those in their late twenties living common-law. The proportion declines 
with each successive age group, to a low of 1% among senior citizens. Only a very small 
proportion of teenagers (2%) live in common-law relationships. Canadians over the age of 50 
arc more likely to be living common-law than are Canadians under the age of 20. 
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Vcnpk under the age o<* 35 who arc living common-law typically have never been married. 
Between the ages of 35 and 64, most people living common-law are legally separated or 
divorced, whereas most seniors in common-law relationships are widowed. From examining 
the patterns, we see that amcmg people in common-law relationships, the never-niarrieds 
decrease with age, the widowed increase with age, and the divorced and separated component 
peaks in the midtlle of the age scale. 

Overall, six in ten people (about 62%) in common-law relationships have never been 
married, about one third (32%) are divorced or separated, and the remainder are widowed. 



And so what? 

"increasingly, couples are living together without going through a wedding ceremony 
although most of these will eventually marry, especially those who intend to have children. 
Young pcopk who come from divorced families and older divorced adults are often reluctant 
a» enter into legal marriage without some previous knowledge of what it is like to live with 
their partner. Living together may become more socially acceptable in the future as a 
*'courtshi|i pattern" or preliminary stage to marriage. In addition, those who are 
ideologically opposed to traditional marital roles will continue to see common-law 
relationships as an alternative to legal marriage." 

Maureen Baker*** 
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k prelsid® to marriage? 

Table III - Proportion of fifiarried Individuals Who 
Cohabited Together Prior to Marriage, by Age 

(1990) 



Age Number Married* Number Cohabited* Percent Cohabited 

20 - 29 1,432 533 37% 

30 - 39 2>95i 837 28% 

40 - 49 2,550 318 12% 

50 + 4,046 145 4% 

All ages 11,009 1,833 17% 



•|n thousands 

Calculated by the (lent rc lor Intcrndtiondl Stalibtia* 

Common-law unions are often a prelude to marriage rather than an alternative to it. Younger 
Canadians are nine limes more likely than older Canadians to have cohabited before 
marriage. Thirty- seven percent of married Canadians in their twenties "tried it out" before 
exchanging vows. Only 4% of the over-fifty married population had lived with their spouses 
prior to marriage. This difference between age groups may reflect a change in the prevailing 
social attitudes. What has become a common and largely acceptable choice for many was 
once widely considered to be beyond the pale. Have the changing attitudes that have affected 
younger people carried over into the older population as well? 



And so what? 

Marriages that have been preceded by cohabitation have not provcd> statistically, to be more 
stable than tUher marriages. However, the rise of cohabitation has had a decided impact on 
Canadian society. As common-law couples and their out-of-wedlock children have become 
more numerous and accepted> demands have grown for recognition of their rights and needs 
by the courts, lawmakers, employers and the community as a whole. 
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'Til divorce do ys part 



24. Number of Divorces 
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Before 1968. it was difnciilt to obtain a divorce in (Canada. A divorce was granted only if it 
could be proven that one spouse had committed adultery, hi 1968, grounds for divorce were 
expanded to include marital breakdown and marital offenses. Marital breakdown included 
desertion, imprisonment, or separation for at least three years, while marital offenses 
included physical or mental cruelty. 

In 1985, further changes in the Divorce Act made marital breakdown the sole ground for 
divorce. This was defined to include separation of not less than one year, adultery, and/or 
physical or mental cruelty. In the first year after the change, 91"r of the divorces obtained 
under the new act cited separation as the cause for divorce. 

The increase in the number of divorces granted ( 1 1,000 in 1968 compared with 78,000 in 
1990) is due, in part, to the groulh in the number of married couples and, in part, to the 
changes in the Divorce Act. In the years immediately following the changes, the number of 
divorces jumped considerably, especially in 1986 when "no fault" divorce provisions came 
into effect. This suggests that many couples delayed divorcing in anticipation of the changes 
to divorce laws. 



More liberal divorce laws represent the ("ireat Divide in the history of (ainada's fiimilies. 
Although couples have always separated, the easy availability of divorce, combined with 
related social changes, has totally altered how we look at marriage, having children and 
almost every aspect of family life. In turn, our new attitudes spill over into ever)' other aspect 
of life - work, inheritance, sexpality and relalioiiships nf all kinds. Before 1968, a marriage, 
whether good or bad, was forever for most people. To terminate it was diffkull and Ircuvned- 
upon. lust 25 years later, it can be staggering to contemplate the differences between life 
today and how it was before divorce laws changed. 

It is difficult to determine the exact number of children affected by divorces in Canada 
because there is no official information about out-o<'-court custody decisions. In 19W0, 
approxmiately 34,000 children were invoK'ed in di^'orce cases in which the courts made 
custody decisions. In eight cuil of tin such cases, custod\ was awarded lo the mother. 



And so what? 
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What is less difficult to determine is that women and children otten find themselves living 
in poverty following separation and divorce. Three quarters of those not receiving alimony or 
child support live in poverty. And even niore disturbing is the fact that approximately two 
thirds of those who do receive such support still have total incomes below the poverty lines. • 



Outcomes of divorce for children 

A child's adaptation to divorce is influenced by a number of 
stressors in addition to...developmentai and cognitive factors... 

Typical life changes that affect child adjustment are: 

• negative economic consequences (especially in the child's primary residence). 

• erratic contact or no contact with the non-residential parent, 

• ongoing parental conflict, 

• parental dating or remarriage, 

• less availability of the residential parent (i.e. returns to the workforce fall-time), 

• continued exposure to psychologically disturbed parent(s), 

• changes in residence and related factors (i.e. loss of peer group> change in school), and 

• reactions of family and friends.... 

Several factors are predictive of more positive outcomes. Based on her clinical 
observations, Wallerstein (1983b) suggests that children's coping with changing familv 
circumstances it shaped by: 

• the extern to which parents re:>ulve or set aside their conflicts, 

• the quality of the residential parents^ relationship with their children and their 
capacity to parent, 

• the extent to which chUdren do not feel rejected by ncn-residenliol parents, 

• assets, capacities, and deficits of individual children, 

• availability of support networks and children's ability to use them, 

• the absence of children's continued anger or depression, 

• how events are defined, and 

• developmental needs. 

Rhonda Preeman 
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Mcsrricige and Divorce 

A parallel line dance 

25. Number of Marriiages and Divorces 
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Over the past tour decades, marriages have outniiinbcrcd divorces by as much as U'>8,000 in 
1972 and as little as 91,000 in 1987. In general the difference has stayed in the range of 
100.000. 

The big change is the ratio of divorces to marriages. In 1951. one couple divorced for 
every 24 couples that married. In 1987, as marriages dipped and divorces peaked; this ratio 
reached a low of one couple divorcing for e\'eiy two couples marr\ang. Since 1987, the gap 
has widened each year, and in 1990 one couple divorced for ever\^ 2.4 that married. 

The length of marriage before divorce has become shorter since the Divorce v4cr changes 
of 1968 and 1985. In 1969, the median duration of marriages endmg in divorce was almost 1 
vears. Undcrthe new act, couples who di\orced in 1986 had been married a median of 9.1 
\ear.^. Marriages ending between 1968 and 1985 lasted a median of 1 1.2 years. 




And so what? 

That divorce is more common today than three decades ago is not news. What may be 
surpn^isig, however, is the heahhy lead that marriage has managed to maintain over divorce. 
Whether it\s because people like it, or because it's convenient and practical, marriage 
continues to hold its own in an age ol" social tnobility, casual relationships and easy divorce. 



From the baseitient to 
the big leagues 

Canadian divorce rates |um|t 

in comparison with other nations. 
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Bcuvecn 1965 and 1988, Canada moved from having one of the lowest divorce rates to 
having one of the highest among industrialized nations. For most of these nations, divorce 
rates rose sharply betv/een 1965 and 1975 but increased more moderately between 1975 and 
1986. The U.S. stands out with the highest divorce rate throughout the years, while lapan 
continues to show a relatively low rate of divorce. 



And so what? 

The increase in divorce that Canadians have e.xperienced is in line with the experiences of our 
neighbours. Similar trends have affected all industrialized nations over the past tew decades. 
Trends such as greater social mobility, increased women's labour force participation, more 
liberal attitudes regarding sex, a less dominant role for organized religion, changing views 
about relationships, lower birthrates, and the movement for equal rights for women have 
produced great upheaval. The institution of marriage has not been immune. 




Cuncidiciii mcsrriciges outlast 
their American cousins 
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27. Divorce and Remarriage: Canada and (he U.S. 
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While marriage rates in Canada and the U.S. are similar, divorce rates are not. Fully 44% of 
American marriages end in divorce, compared with 28% of Canadian marriages. Divorce 
does not appear to erode people's faith in the institution of marriage. Eight out often 
divorced Americans and seven out of ten divorced Canadians remarry. 

Although Canadians and Americans spend roughly the same proportion of their lives in 
marriage, Canadians marry less often and for longer periods. The average Canadian marriage 
lasts 31 years, compared with 24 years for the average American marriage. 
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And so what? 



It's worthwhile to ponder why C>anadians marriages, on average, last so much longer than 
those of Americans. Is it a more traditional, conservative style? More generous social 
programs that help keep families from dire poverty? A less mobile, less dynamic culture with 
less diversity'? Stronger, more compassionate communities? 

The consequences of this difference are worth considering as well, especially the impact 
on children. Divorce can be a positive and necessar\' step, and it is possible to minimize its 
negative effects on children. As a group, however, children of divorce may have a harder time 
in life. 

Whatever is keeping Canadians married longer than Americans may be worth identifying 
and preserv'ing. 




Separate paths to lone parenthoot 



28. Marital Status of Lone Parents 

(1991) 



Mothers 



Divorced 32.5% - 
Separated 24.6% 



Never married 19.5% 
Widowed 23.4% — 



Fathers 

Divorced 33.6% - 
Separated 37.6% 



Never married 8.3% 



Widowed 20.i% 
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There arc close to one million lone-parent families in Canada. That represents 12.9% of all 
families and one in five of all families with children. As long ago as 1931, 13.6% of all 
families were lone-parent families. The proportion dropped to an all-time low of 8.2% in 
1966. While the vast majority (82%) of today's lone-parent families are led by lone mothers^ 
there are a significant number of lone fathers (170.000). 

Today, divorce and separation are the leading cause of lone parenthood for both men and 
women. Forty years ago, two thirds of lone-parents were widows or widowers. By 1991, three 
quarters of mothers raising children on their own were either separated, divorced or 
unmarried. 
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29. Changes in Marital Status of Lone Mothers 
1951 



Widowed 66.5% 



Never married 1.5% 
Divorced 



Separated 28.9% - 




1991 

Widowed 23.4% 
Separated 24.6% 

Never married 19.5% 
Divorced 32.5% 
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And so what? 

In the past, there was a stnim^ social stigma attached to being a lone parent. Even today, 
some people are inclined to pass judgment on lone parents, especially single mothers. 

The true stor\' of how people become lone parents offers a different view. Most people 
enter lone parenthood not through choice but as a result of circumstances - death of a 
.spouse, an abusive relationship, desertion or a marriage that just didn*t work. 
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Ccsnnda^s families 

Some have children...aiid seme don't 

30. Families Wif h and Without Children' 

(1991) 



With children 4,783,905 



Without children 2,571,825 
Childless 1,042,655 = 41% 
Empty Nest 1,529,170 = 59% 



* Includes common-low fomilies 
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31* Families Witli Children Living at Home: 
Distribution by Age off Children 
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Most kids live with two parents. In 1991, more than eight out of ten children lived with two 
parents; only about 14% lived with a lone parent. 

F^ut docs ii family always include children? No. Though the majority of Canadian families 
(65%) include children living at home, the proportion of families without children is on the 
rise. In 1981, 32% of all Canadian families had no children at home. Just ten years later, 
^"amilics without children, including families that arc intentionally or un intentionally childless 
and those couples whose children have left home, made up 3S% of all families. 
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The largest and fastest growing proportion of these families without children are the 
"empty nesters." As the population with its large baby boom contingent ages» this trend is 
expected to continuc. 

There are even more empty nesters than the chart suggests because lone parents never 
become statistical empty nesters. Once the last child leaves home, a lone parent is no longer 
considered a family; he or she becomes instead, for statistical purposes, an "unattached 
individual." Thus> while single parents are included in the calculation for "ail families," they 
are excluded from the "families without children" category. 

Married couples with children are almost three times as likely as common -law couples 
with children to have all of their at-home children aged 18 years or older. The reason for this 
difference is simple. Since common-law relationships are more likely among younger people, 
they are also more likely to have young children. 

And $0 whatf 




The life course of families keeps changing. Most families have children, hut they pass through 
their life courses differently from in the past. They have children later, they have few^er of 
them, and they live longer without them than do past families. But children remain central to 
their existence. 

More than a third of Canada\s families do not have children in the house. The proportion 
might even be higher if other familial groupings such as adult children moving back with 
widowed parents, groups of close friends, or gay couples were included in the statistical 
definition of family. The trend toward smaller families and longer life expectancies has 
resulted in more couples living in empty nests and living in them longer. 

Yet children remain a reality for most families. The family ies and responsibilities 
continue, regardless of where a family *s children at their various ages may reside. 
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Marriage rates have gone up and down but remain historically fairly steady. The fertility rate, 
on the other hand, has plummeted since its high in 1959. We have gone from baby boom 
(1945-1960) to baby bust. And we went quickly. The total fertility rate (the number of 
children a woman would have during her lifetime if she were to follow the fertility patterns of 
the time) dropped from 3.9 in 1960 to 2.3 in 1970. By 1981 it was down to 1.7 - well below 
the replacement rate of 2.1 births per woman. More than any other factor, this low birthrate 
is responsible for the phenomenon we now call "the aging society". At this rate the 
replacement of the current generation is not assured. 

Babies may be starting to make a comeback, however. The fertility rate has crept up from 
its low of 1 .65 in 1 987 to 1 .8 in 1 990. 



Some researchers have estimated that as many as 16% of Canadian women currently in their 
childbearing years will remain childless. It is impossible to know for sure. It is also impossible 
to Icnow how many of these women are childless by choice aiid how many are involuntarily 
infertile. Recently, the Royal Commission on New Reproductive Technologies surveyed 
Canadians and found that 7% of couples married or living together for at least two years 
were infertile."" 



Lower fertility now affects almost every industrialized nation. Along with it come myriad 
changes and dilemmas: How will we replace today's work force when the baby boomers near 
retirement age? How will governments raise sufficient tax revenues from the next generation 
to pay for programs if that generation is much smaller than today's? Where will tomorrow's 
consumers come from, and what will businesses do if there are far fev,^er of them? What will 
we do with houses that are too big and schools with too many classrooms? Who will care for 
the baby boomers when they get old? How will we replace today's population, and should 
we? Clearly, lower fertility is at the heart of many of the social and economic questions that 
bedevil business p< ople, communities, planners and lawmakers. 



Childlessness - Intentional and unintentional 



And so whot? 




The greying of Cancad^ 



33. The Aging of the Population 

Total Fertility Rote 
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Prepored by Hie Vanier Institute of the Fomily 

(Canada is an a^int; s{)cicty. This incan.s that as the years go by, the proportion of older people 
in (Canada grows larger. Some say this hiis occurred as the baby boom has aged, but the facts 
don't bear this out. Instead, societal aging is mostly a factor of a steady decline, over time, in 
fertilit)'. Women are having fewer children. The baby boom was, in reality, a Baby Blip, a 
temporary reversal of a long-term trend toward smaller families. 

And so what? 

In the 7()s and '8()s, C>anada\s senior populatitin increased dramatically. As a whole, the 
senior population rose by about 80%. The increase was even greater among those aged 73 
and over. This group increased by 90%, while the group aged 55-75 grew by 75%. 

How will our aging society affect medicare, social services and government fnianees in 
years to come? Will a growing senior population be a burden that today's young people will 
have to shoulder or will they bo an asset to them? Questions like these are being hotly 
debated by ordinary citizens, as well as by policy makers and service providers. 



Table IV - Median Age and Proportion of the 
PopuEation 0-14 and 6S and Over, Canada, 1851-2036 



Year 


Median Age 


Proportion 0 - 14 


Proportion 65^ 


• 

185 1 


I /.I 


44. V 
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/lie 




1 O T 1 
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1 0 o 

lo.o 


4 I.O 




1 QO 1 

loo 1 


Ik). 1 
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1891 


21.4 


36.3 


4.6 


1901 


22.7 


34.4 


5.0 


1911 


23.8 


32.9 


4.7 


1921 


24.0 


34.4 


4.0 


1931 


24.8 


31.6 


C /I 

D.O 


1941 


27.1 


27,8 


6./ 


1951 


11.1 


30.3 


/.o 


1956 


112 


32.5 


/./ 


1961 


2(3.3 


:>4.u 


7 A 


1966 


25.5 




/ ./ 


1971 


26.2 


/.y 0 


Q 1 
0. 1 


1976 


28. 1 


zr.o 


Q 7 
0./ 


1981 


29.6 


22.5 


9.7 


1986 


31.6 


21.3 


10.6 




High Low 


High Low 


High Low 


1991 


33.3 33.6 


20.7 20.7 


U.8 11.8 


1996 


35.5 35.6 


19.8 19.8 


12.8 12.8 


2001 


37.5 37.7 


18.6 18.6 


13.5 13.7 


2006 


39.2 39.6 


17.4 17.3 


14.2 14.4 


2011 


40.6 41.1 


16.6 16.3 


15.5 15.8 


2016 


41.6 42.3 


16.2 15.9 


17.6 18.1 


2021 


42.6 44.0 


15.9 15.6 


19.8 20.4 


2026 


43.4 44.2 


15.6 15.3 


22.0 22.9 


2031 


44.2 45.0 


15.2 14.9 


23.8 24.9 


2036 


44.8 45.7 


14.9 14.5 


24.5 25.7 



Note: Projections iise total fertilitv rate of 1.67 and immigration of 200.000 (higli) and 140.000 (low). 
Rodriik Bcaujot ' 
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Iliiiigiiig up the sh^tgyn 

Births to not-mtsrried women on the increase 

35. Births to Not-married Women 
as a Percentage of Total Birthis 

2555 
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Note: "Nol-morrted" refers to women never -mo rried, widowed, drvorted or living; commnn iaw. 
Pfepofed by ihe C«nlre for Intemotionol Slolistics 



36. Births to Not-married Women by Age 

(1990) 

40% 




Preporcd by fhc Cenfre for International Sfofistia 



In the last thirty years, there has been a huge i?icre<vse in the number and proportion of all 
babies born to women who are not currently married In 1990, 24% of all live births were to 
women who wer^^ not married, compared with only 4% in 1960, These include women wIk^ 
were widowed, divorced, or living common-law, as we!l as single wcMnen Many factors 
account for this increase, including the growth of common-law relationships, desertion by 
w(Hild-be fathers, the increasing social and economic independence of women clioosMig to 
hear and raise children alone, and the growing acceptability of out-of-wedlock butl-.s. 
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Teenage pregnancy is out of contr^ti - Not 



C.ontraiT to popular opinion, the maiority of out-of-wedlock babies are not born to teenage 
women. In fact, in 1990, 60<"^o of the unmarried women who gave birth were between the 
ages of 20 and 29. Furthermore, both the number of teenage pregnancies and the number of 
births to teenagers has declined dramatically over the past thirl\ years. In 1971, there were 
40,000 births to teenagers. The number dropped to less than 23,000 by 1989. 

And so what? 

.■\ generation ago, having a bab\ oul of wedlock was a family disgrace. Today it is more and 
more accepted a> part of modern life. In fact, that acceptance has resulted in a doubling of 
the percentage of such births in the past decade. 

It may surprise manv people that, unlike tiie U.S., Canada has no epidemic of "children 
having children." Yet the number of births to unmarried women of nil ages is rising. And 
despite the increased societal tolerance that lone mothers enjoy, they still must contend with 
the economic disadvantages ol bearing sole financial rcsponsibilit}- for their families. 

The statistics give the lie to the popular assumption that teen pregnancy is out of control. 
Ar the same time, it is worth asking why so many v/omen in their twenties are having babies 
out of wedlock. While many of them are separated, divorced, widowed, or living in common- 
law marriages, there is .>No a strong element here of choice. Manv unmarried women are 
having babies deliberately, because they want to and feel they can handle the joys and 
responsibilities of parenthood on their own. 
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fiilore applicants, fewer kids 
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Public 4,441 4,074 3,898 3,535 
Private 935 976 1,097 1,041 




Prepared by the Centre for Internotionai Siotistin 

There were only about halfaN m.iin- children adopted in 1990 {2.836) as there were just a 
decade earlier (5,376). The numlver of private adoptions rose while the number of public 
adoptions dropped dramatieally over the decade. There were three applicants (about "^,000) 
tor each public adoption and almost as many applying for private adoption^. 

In addition, various estimates sii^ge^^t that 2,000 to 5,000 Canadians are actively pursuing 
international adoption. This does not include children who are brought ic^ (Canada from 
other countries and then adopted. Such cases are recorded as domestic, rather than 
international, adoptions. A common form of international adoption occurs when children 
are adopted in their home courarv and then brought to C>anada. Records regarding the 
number of children adopted in other countries are n )t ahvays accurate, howe\'er, .Jid it w.is 
not until late in 1991 that Canada began to collect dat,( w. tl'e.se adoptions. 



And so what? 
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The demand for adoptive children - especially healthy, white babies ~ appears to be growing 
while the supply of babies shrinks due to the legal availability of abru'iions and the increased 
acceptabilitv of lone parenting and birth out of wedlock. 

The trend away from public adoption*; and toward pris ale adoptions has r.cveral 
implications: Private adoption^ ore more costly than public ones, so adoption is increasingly 
becoiningan caption for wealthv families only. In the case of private adoptions, the public has 
less control of the process. This can, in some cases, lead to abuses of all parties involve(i - the 
children, the birth mother and the adoptive parents. The lel-^ivc increase in private 
adoptions mak<*s it harder for public agen-iies lo keep accurate adoption rec(^rds. 

(.jiven the small numbers of children available tor adoption, more parent*; are adopting 
children with troubled backgrounds. I hese can include international ad (^ptees, transraeial 
adoptees, and older children who !i.tve been bard \o place due ti^ health or behaviour 
problems, These adoptive parents often need special sup[U)rts to help them meet the 
challenges that are uuitpie to adoptive families. 
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Cciiulflted by the Centre for InternQtionol Statistics 

"Blended families" - married or common-law couples with at least one step-child - become 
incveasingly common as divorce and remarriage rates go up. In 1990 there were 343,400 
blended families - representing about 7% of all families raising children. 

This number underestimates the actual number of step-families because many 
stepchildren have grown up in blended families but are no longer living at home. Moreover, 
given the likelihood that divorce and remarriage rates will remain high, the number of 
blended families can be expected to increase significantlv in years to come. 

Blciuled famines tend to be larger than non-blended families. lust three in ten blended 
families had only one child. In comparison, 43% of non-blended families - half again as high 
a proportion - had just one child. And more th-m two in ten blended families (21.4%) had 
three children. The percentage for non-blended families: 13.4. 
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And so what? 

A principal reason kn Lirgei family sizes in blended families is the uniting of children from 
previous relationsi.ips. At least three children are needed to have a "triine. yours and ours* 
family, in which each spouse brings one or more children from previous relationships, and 
the couple has at least one child together. 

It used to he common to ask parents how many children they had. Today, one asks 
children how many parents they have. 
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Z9. Labour Force Partmpaiion Rcsfes, 
Males & Females Age 1 5 and Over 
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Between 191 1 and 1991, male labour force participation r,:'os have gradually dropped while 
rates for women have soared. In 1911, nine of ten men (89.7^i)l were in the labour force. In 
1991, it WMS three in four (74.8%). During the same period, rates for women jumped from 
16.2 to 58.2%» with the sharpest increa.se occurring during the 1970s and 1980s. 

While women's participation in the paid labour force has grown enormously in the post- 
war period, the recent recession has - at least temporarily - slcnved this trend. In 1992, the 
female labour force participation rate stood at 57.6'<o, following the third consecutive year of 
decline. The male participation rate also declined during this period to 73.8% in 1992. 

More than half of Canada\s young people arc also in the labour market, a higher 
percentage than in 1970. The growth in the labour force participation rates for youth 
between the ages of 15 and 19 reflects the rapid growth in the service sector. Retail and fast 
food outlets rely heavily on youth labour. 

Though there has been an overall upward trend in youth employment levels, young 
people may be particularly vulnerable to the effects of recession. '1 hey tend to have iittle or 
no seniority or job security and are more likely than other workers to hold part-time iobs. .As 
the supply of "good" jobs diminishes, many young people find themselves in competition 
with older, more experienced workers for the part-time, low-wage, unskilled jobs thai have 
traditionally been the domain of younger workers. Labour force participation rates for teens 
dipped during the recession of the early 1980s and recovered to reach a high in 1989. Since 
19S9» the rate has dropped fron* 6l"o to 53"'0 for males and from 57"u to 51"<» for females. 
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And so what? 



Women's labour force participation has mirrored Canada's shifi from a rural, agricultural 
society to an urban, industrial one. While the big jump in the 1970s and '80s participation 
rates tor women reflects the women's movement and the shift toward smaller families, it is 
part of a trend dating back to the beginning of this century. Although many believe that 
women returned home from the workplace after the war, the statistics show that women have 
sought work outside the home in ever-increasing numbers since 1941. This long-term trend 
is, it seems, irreversible. 

The impacts of this trend are many, varied and pervasive. From slay-pressed fabrics to TV 
dinners, many of the time-saving conveniences and services available today were developed, 
at least in part, to meet the needs of fymilies that at one point might have depended on the 
tull-time work of a homemaker. From school nurses to citv planners to telephone installers, 
anyone who deals with the public should realize that in n)ost households, there is no one at 
ho I fie during the day. And for young people, a balance needs to be struck between too much 
employment and t0(^ little. For young men, intensive work involvement appears to 
substantially increase the risk of dropping out of school. Among young women, however, 
/firA' of employment is associated with tiic highest risk of dropping out. 
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Most woinen hm& two careers 

At home and on the job 

4G* Labour Force Participation Rates, 
WIen and Women by Marital Status 
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[,ab()Lir force p«irticipcUi(Mi rates arc higher for married men than for single men, and lower 
for married women than for single women. Married men are the inoftt likely to be in the 
labour force followed, in descending order, by single men, single women and married 
women. But the gap between married women's and married men's participation in the 
labour force is narrower than ever before. In the past, women tended to hold jobs only until 
thev married. Most, by the age of 25, had married and left the paid labour force to raise 
i'amilies. Today, most women, like most men, remain in the labour force before, during and 
after nuuriage. Although married women have always worked, they have flocked to the pnui 
labour 'orce in the last 20 ycsirs, bringing their participation rale up to (^IS) in 1992 from 
42"n in 1975. During the same period, the labour force participation rate of married men 
de*. lined from 85''n to 77^*1). 

Men are more likely than women to have employment inct)me. Marital status evidently 
has some bearing on employment, hut its effect differs according tt) gender. While a higher 
proportion of divorced women than married women have employment income, the reverse 
holds true for men. Divorced men are less likely to have employment income than married 
nitMi. Married men have the highest employment rales, followed by divorced men, divorced 
women and married women. 
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• Emphymen t is the- cent ral 
Jqiuidation for the quality, 
of life and financial ^ ■' 
prepflredsies^ for most ' . ' 
families 0<tlty <i^fiehViigy 
• 1986):, . " ' 
,V . ' Barbara H. ^ettk^ 



The proporiions of men iind womon who work full-tiiiic» full-year, foilcnv the same 
palicrn. Married men are the iiK^sl Hkcly to work full-time, full-year, followed by divorced 
men, divorced women ana married women. Not surprisingly, married men also have the 
highest average earnings, followed in the same order by the other groups. The differences in 
average earnings between groups cannot be accounted for, however, by the differences in 
their labour force participadon. The earning pattern remains consistent even for full-time, 
full-year workers: married men have the highest average earnings, followed by divorced men, 
divorced women and married women. Among full-time, full-year workers, married men 
averaged approximately $3,000 more than divorced men, who averaged about $9,000 more 
than divorced women, who, in turn, averaged about $3,000 more than married women. 



And so what? 

As more and more women enter the work force, the family dynamic changes. The majority of 
women are no longer at honK" on a full-time basis. As a consequence, responsibilities for food 
preparation, laundry^ cleaning and home maintenance, not to mention child care and elder 
care, must be shared differentlv. 



Women on the fob 

A steady (limb since 1941 

41. Femcsle Labour Force Portidpation Rates 
by Marital Status 
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Pfepored by the Centre (or (ntemotionai Statistics 

Married women joined the paid work force in increased numbers during World War 11 and 
have never looked back. During the 50-year period between 1941 and 1991, the labour force 
participation rate of married women increased steeply and steadily from 5% to 61%. The 
rate of gi owth of single vvomen's labour force participation was less consistent, decreasing 
during the post-war period, but showing an overall increase from 47% to 67% over the 30- 
>ear period. 




And so what? 



The Vanier institute 
of the Family 



Wlint we can say is thal^ 
^economk activity is 
cefttral to the sitiiation of 
wohiett itf any spciety, 
whatever form it fakes. 

Charles Jo tics j Lortia 
^Marselen, tome 
Teppermau^ 



The traii$fot;ndi(ioii that 
the labour market has 
undergone iijhe pajst two 
decades haa shattered any 
myth regarding womenh 
role rtS ^ntargiitaV 
workeryhaving only a 
. tcmpj&rary bold on 
etnployment and easily 
Misplaced from the labour 
^ force due to household 
responsibilities. 

Statistics Canada^' 



Between 1971 and 1986, 
akout 4% of farm 
operators were women. In ^ 
199U the proportion . 
jiwiped to 25%. . - ' ^ 
Ch ris O Toole a h d Ma rc 
Prud'liommc''' 



Feminism was hardly born in the l%Os with the ''women's hberation" movement. One of the 
historical roots of that movement is certainly the sharp and steady growth in the 
participation of married women in the labour force. Since 194 K married women, as a group, 
have shown little sign of reversing that trend. 




...families meet the cost 
of raising ch ildren in 

, many ways, including 

^ increasing their incomes, 
increasing the amount of 
rime spent in household 
worky reallocating income 
from oilier 0xpenditHres 

, to^ild gbojdst or 
decreasing their savings.,, 
Famtlies with children 
^ent less on food away 
from home, tobactl) and 
alcoitol^ parental clothingy 

''and recreation than 
fattulies withptft cliildten 
'in all regions^ . . * 
Rohin A. Pouthitt 
and Joanne Fedyk^l 



Children keep us working 



42. Labour Force Participcstion Rates, Adults 1 5 - 64 

(1991) 
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* Morried includes lotnmon lcrtv 
" Nol Morned includes single, seporoled, divorced, widowed 



Colculoted by the Cenire for Inlernolionol Stolislics 

Male or female, (^madians are generally more likely to participate in the lab<uir force if they 
hax'C ciiiklren at home. While 6S<!o of all niairied women are in the labour force, 7r'(> of 
those with children under 18 participate, compared with just M^'o without children under l<S. 
The split is even greater for nieii. Among married men, 92"() of iho^e witii children muler 18 
participate, compared with 81% for those without, I-or not-married men, the difference is 
even greater: 88"'(i with children under 18 versus TO'^-i- without. C^nly among not-married 
women is there a lower rate of participation among those with children under 18 (Wl^'o 
versus 



And so what? 

Raising children is expensive, so most parents today need jobs. Seven out often niarried 
women with children arc in the labour force, as are roughly nine out often married and 
unmarried men w^ith children. Six in ten lone mothers are in the work force as well. Their 
lower participation rate is due, in part, to the lower wages that women tend to earn as 
compared with mcn\» as well as the lack of affordable child care and the direct employment 
costs they would incur for transportation, clothing, taxes and so on. 'I'heir income potential is 
often so low tluU it makes niore financial sense for many <^f iheni to stay home and scrape by 
on social assistance, alimonv or other sources <W' subsistence in(.ome. 
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The Varii^r Institute 
of the Fanitly 



Several characteristics of '\ 
daal-eanier families set 
them opart froiu couples 
in which the husband 
alottc has an earneth 
income. Spouses in dual- 
earner families are 
rela ti veiy youn^. They . 
tend to have more fornud ' 
education than other 
couples, OJtd as a result^ a- 
h igher proportion are ' 
employe'd in managerial 
: or professional ' - 
occupations: They are dlso 
f ess' likely thtin traditional 
families to have childtj?tfS^ 
vt home. . <J .. ^ ' 

Maureen Moore*' 
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How times change! 

Both parents employed in 7 of 10 fansiliesj 
up from 3 in 10 twenty years ago 

43« Employment Status of Husbands and Wives 
With Children Under 19 Years of Age 

(1990) 

55% 
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Husbond&Wife 
Employed Full Time 



Husband Full Time 
&Wife Not in 
Labour Fores 



Husband Full Time Other and Not Stated 
&Wife Purl Time 



Prepored by The Vonier Institute of the Family 

Both parents work outside the home m niost families. In 1990. seven out often couples with 
children under 19 years of age were dual-earner families. This is the reverse of twcntv years 
ago, when only 30% of such families were dual-earner." Both parents were full-time 
employees in 51*'o of families with children under 19. }ust 27<'o of families with dependent 
children living at home folUnvcd the traditional male-breadwinner model in which the 
iuisband was employed full-time and the wire worked at home. 

And so what? 

In a vcrv short time, the norms have changed for Canadian families. Dual-earner families 
now constitute the large majority of families. Not even'one in society, however, has caught 
up with these changes. From work schedules t(^ business hours to procedures for dealing with 
sick children at school, many rules and operating procedures seem still to he based on the 
idea of a full-time homomaker available at home in eveiy household. To the extent that such 
rules and procedures fail tt> rec(^gni/e the realities of today's families* they will continue to 
cause stress for family members i^f all ages. 




'TheVadierlqstltwte^ 
of th-eJamify 



Wii/f women, tike men, 
ttow fftce^a lifetime in the 
If^hoiif fdn^iand c^tt, " ■ 
s urvivi' without <tja ihilyT^ 
unlike pmi, women take ' 
on two'fjqbsy /ifli^e habies • 
(ijicl nidre/requMI^ 
experience *povert^ if th^K ' 

. i end Hp parentitig^nloite, C 
Historical aniily$i^clear\f 
demonstrates^ that if 
womm}i'tid mesiafc tb 

• i^hare equaU}^ in Jantily 
life, they miilf aljso sharfi ' : 

. \iinally in. work in and - 
out of jhe labour farc^,^ . * ; 

Pat A finstropg and tJu^b:^ 
- ' 'I ' Armstrong^ /, [ 
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vvny s miiteiiiig the kids? 



44. Female Labour Force Participafion Rates 
by Age of Youngest ChiSd 
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Prepared by ihc Centre for inlcrnalional Statistics 

4S. Labour Force Charnctteristics of Women 
by Age of Youngesf Child 

(1991) 

Percent of Womsn in tfie Labour Force 
80% 77% 



68?^ 



60% 



60% 



61% 



27% 
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Child Age3-5 Child Age 6 -15 

68% 76% 





15% 



No Child < 16 
79% 



Porl-time 



Not in labour force 



'Che vMsl niiijority ofdaniidiaii mothers <irc part (vf the paid l.il»vnir loiee. This is true 
regardless of" the a[^e of the children. I'veit anioiig those mothers with children under the aj^e 
of three, the lahour force participation rate is over (vO^'o. Almost 7()"(. of mothers wluisc 
younj^cst child is between 3 and 5 years old are in the labour force, as are over 7V'e ol 
mothers of school-age children. 



These high labour force participation rates are new for mothers of young children. In 
1977 only 38% of mothers with children under the age of 6 were in the labour force. )ust 15 
years later, in 1992, 63% were labour force panicipants. Mothers of children between the ages 
of 3 and 5 now participate in the work force at a greater rate (68%) than did vomen in 1977 
who had no children or children over the age of 16 (66%). 

Among lone mothers, labour force participation is consistently lower. Lone mothers with 
children under the age of three had a participation rate of 41%, in 1991, increasing to 60% 
for those whose youngest child is age 3-5, and to 62% for those with children between the 
ages of 6 and 1 5. 

Women with young children are more likely to have part-time employment than women 
with school-age children. 

And so what? 

Women still assume primary' responsibility for child rearing, particularly for preschool 
children. As a result, women with children under six years of age continue to have a lower 
labour force participation rate than women with older children. Nevertheless, the majority of 
women with preschool children are either employed or looking for p^.id employment. 

Woinen often take unpaid leave from paid employment in order to raise children, either 
by choice or necessity (i.e. unavailability of affordable child care). The implications of this 
can be far-reaching, and may include losing ground in their careers as technological advances 
outpace them, reduced contributions to pension plans, or part-time employment which may 
offer fewer benefits. 

Employers who overlook the special child care needs of these mothers of young children 
do so at their own risk. Without flexible work options, these women are prone to incur 
higher rates of absenteeism, job turnover and performance problems. Family-sensitive 
personnel policies can help to alleviate some of these stressful and costly problems. 



I he Vanier IhstittHc4» 
of the f aniily 




llw lypiiiil iMtttulian 
film it}^ is incrctismgly 
hi'Lomiiifi a 'workaholU * 
unit. I here tire tmyre 
thttb)e-iticome funiilies, a 
f^foxvinf; pcrtetm^c of ^ 
s t ni»le you I h / iff // liiif' a t 
hottw are in the iahour 
force, ami other relatives 
living in the same 
homeUold are now 
partuiptain^ in the 
labour market, 

Ihi' fotnily is now nuule 
up of hti<y peoph' wfjt} 
ini rvii}.iu^ly view the 
home as a place to rest 
auii relax hvtween work 
pen Oils. 

Rosier Sauve^ 

A ft*^ticy of the stowing 
j^rowth Of prodtiitivtly 
tiuriug the late /970s ami 
1980s has been the 
stagnation of re^l wages. 
Indeed, if families witii 
hvatis aged less than 65 
had hail to depend solely ' 
on the hushaiuVs 
earnmgs, there woidd . 
Imvc been virtually no 
growth at all in real 
jamily income, 
- < 

The result wasUh^tt 
between the yeah ^97^ 
and 1986, the average real 
im onte offam*tlie& in their 
working years im reascd ' 
^bv /J"». I his reflected a 
y>M det line iwthe 
iontribution of the 
hu>band to theianiily^s 
rca I i'a rn ings a ml a 
whopping -46% increuM' iti 
thtn''of -father numbers of 
the fotnily. 
I he lAOftonfii ( ouneil of 
Canada*^ 
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Bringing home tlie bacon 
togetlier 

46, Earners in Husband-Wife Families 

(1990) 



Husband and wife 48% 



Husband only 15% 



Husband, wife &child(ren) 14% 

Wife and child(ren) 1% 
Child(ren)cnly 2% 
Wife only 3% 



Husband &child(ren) 4% 
No employment income recipients 1 3% 




Pfepored by the CenUe for Inlernalional Statistics 



1'hc traditional male "breadwinner" family is no longer the norm. Only 15% of husband -wife 
families receive employment income from the husband only. Both husband and wife have 
employment income in 62% of husband-wife families, up from an -stimated .M% in 1967. hi 
addition, children receive employment income in 21% of husband-wife famiHes, 

Dual-earner couples tend to be younger, possess a higher level of educational attainment, 
occupy more professional positions and have few or no children. 



And so what? 

In most families today, both husbands and wives work. Many people, hov/ever, have a hard 
time accepting this reality for a variety of reasons. Sopv ^eel families should be like the ones 
in which they were raised. Some believe that married women are working simply to obtain 
'*frills" or "luxuries" for their families. The reality is, however, that mcjst families need the 
monetar)' contributions of both spouses in order to cover essential costs - to pay the 
mortgage, write the rent cheque, buy the groceries and clothe the children. Moreover, it is 
not just individual families that now depend on two wages. Indeed, the Canadian economy as 
a whole depends on the capacity of families to adapt to new economic realities. The health of 
the private sector is sustained, in large measure, by the expenditures families make in the 
marketplace and the public sector services on which Canadians count are paid for with the 
taxes contributed by both men and women. 
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More than ^'pin money^^ but 



47. Contribution of Wife'^s Earnings to 
Overall Family Income 

(1991) 



Wives without earnings 34% 

Wives with earnings 66% 

Wife's earnings as % 
of total family income 
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Of the 4.1 million employed wives, 
16% had eornings that amounted 
to 50% or more of total family income. 

Caiculoted by the Centre for Internctionoi Stolistks 




Two thirds of all married women in 1991 had employment carnint;s. In almost one third of 
dual-earner couples, wives* earnings contributed close to or more than one half of the 
fiimily's total income. However, relatively few (16%) of them had earnings that amounted to 
30% or more of the total family income. And in fact, most working wives' earnings 
amounted to less than one third of the family income. Though women have made progress 
over the years in closing the earnings gap, they still earn only 70 cents for ever>' dollar earned 
by men*. As well, a higher proportion of women than men work part-time. Although many 
women earn less than men, their earnings are often necessary to provide an adequate 
standard of living for their families. 

■* Refers only to full-time, full-year workers 



And so what? 

Family incomes have increased over the past two decades, but by far the largest increases have 
gone to dual-earner families. During the t970s, the real incomes of single-earner families 
increased modestly. Inuring the 1980s, the real incomes of such families actually /W/, 'vhile the 
incomes of dual-earner couples rose slightly. The lesson for most families is clear: to get 
ahead, having both spouses in the work force is not an option - it's a necessity. 
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'1 he Vanier In^itutc 
<)f1|^ Family 



....the (lintinisUittg income 
prospects since the *70s 
tfrc bciitf* generated , 
ttiore family earners than 
ever before (although in 
some ciisci it may stretch 
f u rth er bcca use there d re, 
fewer ihihircri in 
ftmilies). I vihi more 
important what is not 
represented in the income 
figures: the extra costs 
associated with acqninn^ 
the income. There are 
direct employment costf 

a$ commuting, 
purchases of clothing and 
ci\uipment, taxes, training 
expenses; there are 
indirect costs associated 
with child or elder care; 
and there ore all the costs ♦ 
n^nuhing from the loss of 
(domestic production sucH 
as home maintenance, 
food preparation, « * 
cleauiug and lawtdering 
nvd so on. Looking at 
income alone gives a false 
representation of how 
much better off families 
ene. 

When the comprehensive 
cn^ts of obtaining extra 
income are calculated and 
offset, the real income 
^ains are much smaller, 

David I\ Ross and 
(Itircnce l.ochhead"" 




Wcirking more for less? 

After big gains in tlie ^70s, family incomes 
flatten off despite more earners per fiamaly 

48. Trends in Average Family Income* 
and Average Family Size 

Hiousands $ Average Family Size 




3 

1971 1976 1981 1986 1991 

•Inconstant 1991 doilors 
Prepared by the Centre for International Statistics 

Between 1971 and 1991, average family iucome increased 29% while average family si/e 
decreased 16%. On average, families in 1971 had an income of $40,045 (in constant 1991 
dollars) and 3.67 Tamily members. By 1991, average fiunily income had increased to $51,856. 
At the same time, family size decreased to 3.1 persons. As a result, average income per family 
member jumped by 53%, from $10,91 1 in 1971 to $16,728 in 1991. 

Most of the increase in family income occurred during the 1970s. One reason for this was 
that more family members - women, in particular - joined the work force. Average family 
income rose $1 1,168 between 1971 and 1980. Yet between 1980 and 199Mt only rose by 
$643. 

The impact of the recession of the early 1980s on family income was formidable. Average 
family income slid for several years during the recession, and then took several more years to 
climb back to its pre-recessionar)' level. It rose above that le^'el for only two more years 
before succumbing to the next recession. 



And so what? 

Canadian families are working more for less gain. When women entered the work force in 
large numbers in the 197()s, family incomes rose sharply. The gains through the '80s, though, 
were painfully slow - despite the labour force participation of most women. As a result, most 
families now find it necessary to have more than one member earning an income. 




The V^inicr Institute 
ol the Tamily 



M iihile - J M come fftmilics, 
particiiiitrly those with 
chihhen, hove home the 
hrunt of the tttx imrease 
since Hi^h-iiuowe 
ffintilies have faced /f<s 
than proportionate tax 
^ increase it and the htwest- 
. ' income families will liavv 

even cptjoydi tax cut> or 
. transfer increases. 

Patrick iiradv 

« 

// ivr compare the real 
average family earnitt^^s of 
y danger families in 197 A 
with the average earnings 
* of an older generadon of 
families^ aged 30-64, they 
stood at S2%. But by 1990 
this proportion had fallen 
to 71%. 

Restated in dollar terms, 
young families fell $«»09J 
short of the average 
family income of the 
previous generation of 
families in 197X and this 
shortfall altnost dotdded ^ 
to $15,042 in 1990, as 
ttu'iisured in inflation- 
adjusted dollars. 

. David J\ Hoss and 
(Clarence iochhead"" 



As for the financiaf strain 
on the solo-parent 
families, especially those 
headed hy women, there 
can he littfiydtuiht. Also 
under stress are iwo- 
parent families headed hy 
younger men yvith little 
education or few • 
marketable skills, and j 
many retired couples. \<ir 
is there any doubt that a 
disproportionate numbei 
of persons not living^in a 
domestic family 
experience considerable 
financial deprivation. 

I mily M \ett 



Family incomes going nowhere fast 



Table V - Average Family Income* by Family Type 





1980 


1989 


1991 


% Clhangc 




($) 


(S) 


($) 


1980 - 91 


l-iunilios 


51,213 


34,213 


31,836 


H-1.3 


I"-luorly hi 111 11 ICS 


"^^ 1 7 J 


Hw, I .'4 


^8 SS8 


■l9.6 


No n -elderly families 


33,417 


36,313 


34,094 


f 1.3 


C '.oil pies, no children 


33,100 


32,809 


32,436 


-1.3 


one earner 


44,079 


45,034 


40,829 


-7.4 


two earners 


39,103 


38,331 


39,800 


4 1.2 


Two-parent with children 


55,?.24 


60,087 


57,678 


-h4.<l 


one earner 


42,4S6 


46,234 


42,237 


-0.6 


two enrners 


37,603 


39,862 


39,412 


+ 3.1 


3 or more earners 


73>007 


76,399 


72,839 


-0.2 


Lone-parenl males 


34,649 


43,631 


36,470 


+ 5.3 


I .o n e- \w re n t fe ma les 


21.930 


24,110 


21,712 


-1.0 


no earners 


9,600 


12,381 


12,926 


+ 34.6 


one earner 


21.871 


24,648 


23,730 


i8.3 



' hutHiK- Ivrtiro u\. in ainvt.int UNI iloil.^rs 
I'ri'p.iri'J by thct cntro (t»r ImiTnaiional St.itistKs ' 



Despite gains in the '80s, most families are making no more money now than they did 12 
years ago. During the 1980s, average family income (in constant 1991 dollars) increa.sed i'ov 
most family types. However, between 1989 and 1991 the recession largely offset tl»ese gains. 
By 1991, the average income of some family types - particularly single-earner families - wa.s 
actually lower than in 1980. 

Between 1980 and 199! , non-elderly single-earner couples with no children living at 
home experienced a 7.4*U) decrease. Two-parent, single-earner families with children at honv 
also experienced a decline, 'i'he most drastic decline was in the latter few years of that period. 
Only the so-called DINKS (Dual Income couples with No Kids) and lone, unemployed 
mothers saw their incomes go up between 1989 and 1991. The average family income lor 
single-mother families with no earners increased during that period by 4.4'K», and over the 
decade by one third. This sounds like a lot, hut these families had such low incomes to begin 
with that the increase had virtually no effect on their poverty rates - 93"i> of them lived below 
the poverty line in 1991 . 



And so wha'i? 

The modest increase in gr(^ss family inc(Miie recorded over the last two decades does not take 
into account the heavier burden ol taxation assumed by (Canadians. In 1990, after-tax family 
income declined by 2.2*^'o from the year belore. A reduction in after uix family inccane of this 
magnitude had not been seen since the recession of the early '80s. It has been estimated 
(Patrick (Irady, Cdohc HJid Mail, Ncu'cmber 3, 1992) that the average Canadian family paid 
'>1,894 more in federal taxes in 1990 than it would have in 1984. Moreover, this increase 
reflects only changes at the federal level and not th(^se at .. • provincial or municipal level. By 
1990. income taxes consumed almost 20<\) of (aniily income, up trom approximately 1 1^*'*; in 
1980. 
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Hi ere is cvuietice that 
miildle-lcveK m 'uUile- 
ittcame jobs ore taking W 
declining share of the job 
pie with employment 
growth primarily in hi^h- 
iniome or low-income, 
low'skill positions. 

The Economic Council 
of Canada"* 



Middle class not dead yet 

Most Canadian families aire ^'middle-income'' 



49. Percentage Distribution of Families 
by Level of Family Income 



(1991) 

Family Income (S) 
Under 10,000 
10,000 - 19,999 
20,000 - 29,999 
30,000 - 39,999 
40,000 • 49,999 
50,000 - 59,999 
60,000 - 69,999 
70,000 . 79,999 
80,000 • 89,999 
90,000 - 99,999 
100,000 and over 




Medion Family Incom* in 1 991 wos 545,51 5 



4% 



8% 



m 



16% 



Prepored by the CenUe for Iniernatioflol Stotistks 

In 19^)K 28"o ot'Caniuiian tcimilics had family incomes of less than $30,000, while 32"n had 
family inctimes iif $6(),()()0 ov nunv. The remaining 40'%) of families fell into the $30,000 to 
$C>0,()00 range. At the extreme ends of the scale, 3% of families had less than $10,000, while 
7**0 had more than $100,000. Median family income the level at which half of Canadian 
families make more and half make less - was $43,315. 



And so what? 

These statistics on family income are rather encouraging, hut they date back to 19^)0. That 
was just at the onset of the current recession. The recession has caused - or heen triggered by 
- economic restructuring and wholesale job loss. Because so many of the jobs that have been 
lost were those of older, higlily-paid workers, the proportion of middle-income families may 
be st^mewhat lower in 1994 than in 1990. 

(!ommunilies and governments tend to thrive when their families eni(n' comfortable 
incomes. 1 ow family incomes can be ruinous. They may result in health and sticial problems; 
higher demainl for services like training, counselling and social assistance; and lowered 
government revenues to pay for these expenses. 
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Family incomes vary 
from sea to sea to sea 

Table VI - Average Family Income in Constant (1990) 
Dollars, Canada, Provinces and Territories, 

(1985 and 19901 





1985 


1990 


Average Annual 




($) 


($) 


Change (%) 


(Canada 


47,087 


51,342 


1.8 


Newfoundland 


33,930 


40,942 


2.8 


Prince Hdward Island 


37,903 


43,293 


2.8 


Nova Scolia 


41,002 


44,001 


1.5 


New Brunswick 


38,000 


42,148 


2.2 


Quebec 


43,048 


46,593 


1.6 


Ontario 


31,898 


57,227 


2.0 


Manitoba 


44,173 


46,091 


0.9 


vSaskatcliewan 


43 J 53 


44,174 


0.5 


Alberta 


50,713 


52,346 


0.6 


Briti.sli ( Columbia 


40,873 


52,403 


2.4 


Yukon Territory 


50,1 14 


56,034 


2.4 


Northwest Territories 


49,757 


55,795 


2.4 



IVcjmuhI In thf t ciHri" tt>r ItitfinalnMi.il . I us'"' 

in 1990, the average tamily income was $51,342. That^ up from $47,087 (in constant 1990 
dollars) in 19K5 - an average annual increase of 1.8%. In general, average family incomes 
were lower in the Hast and higher in the West, but Ontario had the highest average annual 
income in both 1985 and 1990. Newfoundland and Prince F.dward Island had the lowest 
average family incomes in 1985, but experienced the greatest increases between 1985 and 
1990, at 2.8"^o annually. Nevertheless, Newfoundland still has the lowest average family 
income in (Canada at $40,942. 

Within these averages there are significant differences across the country. Hor example, 
the Northwest Territories had the highest proportion of families with incomes of $100,000 or 
more in both 1985 (8.3%) and 1990 (13.9%). This is probably the result of the isolation pay 
and bonuses many employees receive there. The Northwest Territories also showed the 
greatest proportional growth in such lamilies over the five-year period. 

On the other hand, the Atlantic provinces, which had the highest proportion of families 
with incomes of less than $30,000, also had the lowest proportion of families with incomes in 
excess of $100,000 (3-4%). 
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As men and women age, 
the income gap grows 



Table Vil - Number of Married Men and Women by 
Age, Showing Proportion with Employment Income 
and Average Earnings, 1990 





Married Persons With 


1* mulr^VN'il 

1 <l 1 1 L ' IV' > L VI 


J*ttll-titn<» 

1 1.1 II IIIIIV 






pu)y 11 K III 1 1 


iH'o me 


I'ull-^ 








% of all 


Average 


% of ail 


Average 




Number 


Married 


rarnings 


Married 


Hariiings 


Married Men* * 


5,284,430 


80 


35.950 


55 


41,282 


By Ago 












15 - 24 


100,235 


90 


18.782 


42 


24,273 


25 - 34 


1,399,290 


95 


3 1 ,000 


05 


35.408 


35 • 44 


1,035,390 


95 


39,507 


70 


43,078 


45 - 54 


1,152,425 


94 


41.938 


68 


40.235 


55 - 04 


728.435 


75 


35,417 


50 


42,105 


05 & over 


202,050 


20 


2^.^2'^ 


6 


33,723 


Married Women* * 


4,287,090 


05 


18,900 


31 


26,047 


By Age 












1 5 - 24 


291,010 


80 


12,227 


30 


18,312 


25 - 34 


1,355,710 


79 


18.209 


37 


25,290 


35 - 44 


1,306,1 15 


80 


20,991 


40 


27.978 


45 - 54 


830,()35 


73 


20,493 


38 


26,883 


55 - 04 


371,005 


'13 


10,944 


18 


24.005 


05 over 


00,020 


9 


13,1/5 


1 


20,402 



■ hiaiviclu.ils whi) workal ^0 or nntn- li»>iiis ptr wok loi .u It-.ist 1^) Wfoks in 1*^W0 
** liivluLtcs Loiimion Ltw, cxlIikIl-s ni.ii i ivil Init scp.tr.tti'ii. 
Prcp.ii'ca l>y tlu'( cntri' loi Intci mjIkhi.:! St.itistks 



Among mai'ried (including eommon-law) perse )ns wiih eniploynicnt iiieonie, die average 
earnings of men in 1990 were almost double tluise of wonien. In every age group, the average 
earnings of married nien were higher than those of married wotnen. 

Among those who were employed full- time, full-year, average earnings for married men, 
at $41,282, were substantially higher than average earnings for married women ($26,047). 
Married women who were employed full-time, full-year earned only 03% of what their male 
eouiiterpj*rts earned in 1990. 

The gap between the average earnings of married men and married women is narrowest 
in the younger age groups, widening with every age group except among retired people. I'or 
example, among married people aged 15-24 who work full-time and full-year, women 
average 75% of men's earnings, decreasing to 71"() in the 25-34 age group, and 04"'o in the 
35-44 age group. In the 55-64 age group, women average only 57% of men's earnings. 

Average earnings for mari ied men increase with every age group until peaking in the 45- 
54 ago group. Farnings for married women follow a similar pattern, although they peak 
earlier (in the 35-44 age group) and much lower. Married men in their late forties and early 
fifties are earning, on average, approximately $20,000 more per year than their female 
count eriiarts. 
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And so what? 



SouK' say that the face of poverty is old and female. It's no wonder. If men lead women in 
income, and that gap widens as they age» the income prospects for older women are poor 
indeed. The implications for older women are chilling - to he poorest at a lime when one 
needs more support and is less capable of fully independent living. 



Divorce a good cureer move 
for women? 



Table VIII - Number of Di^cried Men and Women 

by Age, Showing Proiicrfion Wilth Employment Income 

and Average Eiirnings, 1 990 





I >ivorced Persons \v 


ith 


luiiployec 


1 I'ull-time 






ployinent Inconie 


I'Ull- 


year^ 






■ % of a 11 


Average 


^'b ol all 


Average 




Number 


Divorced 


learnings 


1 )ivorced 


llarnings 


Divorced Men' ' 


268»6I5 


74 


31,172 


44 


38, 1 29 


By Age 












13 - 24 


1 ,895 


82 


16,354 


30 


25,030 


25 - M 


47,065 


89 


27,407 


33 


33,393 


35 - 44 


9V,375 


83 


31,831 


33 


38,017 


45 54 


76>12() 


82 


34,561 


30 


41,419 


55 - 64 


36,950 


61 


29,585 




38,039 


65 & over 


7,215 




22,926 


6 




Divorced Wonioii** 


376.435 


69 


23,014 


40 


29,020 


By A^'.c 












15 ' 24 


3,825 


67 


12,436 


22 


19,442 


25 - 34 


64,795 


74 


19,452 


39 


25,633 


35 " 44 


142,220 


81 


24,199 


49 


29,909 


45 - 54 


107,545 


79 


25,128 


49 


3{),497 


55 - 64 


50,110 


59 


21,726 


33 


27,704 


65 i}< over 


7,925 


14 


15,425 


4 


24,382 



* Indivuhi.ils win I workai -J*^' \o '^2 wivks. int>>(lv lull liiiU'. 
" I Xiluili's ituiivultMis who iiic st'|\iiaU'd or.l\. 
I'u'pju'tl h\ ilu" ( A'ntri" tftr Inlftrnitonal St-uistus ■ 



Divorced women with einploynieiit income have hij;licr average earnings than married 
women, but still lag far behind married or divorced men. Among those who \\'ork full-time, 
full -year, divorced women arc considerably closer in average earnings to divtirced men than 
married women are lo married men. Married women working full -year, full-time average 
63% of married men's earnings, while divorced women worldng-lull-year, full-time average 
76'/o of divorced men's earnings. 

Interestingly, divorced women have higher average earnings than married wtinien, 
whereas divorced men have lower average earnings than married men. 
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Single mothers are struggling 



50. Percentage Distribution off Male and Female 
Lone-parent Families by Level of Family Income 

(1990) 

32% 

28% 
24% 
20% 
16% 



12% 



8% 



4% 



I 



Mole ! I Female 

Number of Families: 165,240 788,395 
Averoge Income: $40,792 $26,550 
Medion Income: $35,374 $21,364 
44 



Under 10- 
10,000 19,999 




50- 
59,000 



60,000 
and Over 



Family Income ($) 



Prepared by the Centre for Internotional Slotistin 

TluMV wvro iiltiiosl oik* millioti hnc parents in Cinada in 1990, and the vast majority ot them 
(8.V',t) were feniale. One of the must fundamental differences hetween male and female lone 
parents is their very different economic circumstances. The average family income of female 
lone parent families in 1990 was $26,550 which is only 65"^» of the male lone-parcnt averaj^e 
family income of $40,792. Almost half (47%) of female lone-parent families and one-quarter 
(24"n) of male lone-parent families had family incomes under $20,000 in 1990. 

Theie are many reasons for the ccop.oinic differences helween male and female lotie 
parents. On average, women earn less than men. In addition, lone fathers tend to he older 
and hetter t\!ucated, have more lahour force experience, and have older children. Their 
careers are often estahlished hefore they become lone parents and their children are often 
already school -aged. 

Finally, low levels of child support awarded by the courts and the high numbers of meii 
who do not. in fact, comply with the court orders are a significant cause of the financial 
hardship experienced by many lone mothers and their children. 



And so what? 

Most single mothers and their children have much lower family incomes than other families. 
Children of poor families are more at-risk in almost every way. They tend to have more 
health problems, fare worse at school than others, and develop more behavioural problems 
than other children. Their problems, in turn, affect us all. Thus the low incomes of the 
growing number of families headed by lone mothers should be of real concern. 



lie V'anier Institute 
of the I antil) 



,..llic fyropofiioii of nu n 
hvhw the ftovct ty /i/ir 
(iftci payiti}' support uvis 
/«"o ifi l9H6umi l<>"n iti 
t<)8H. IhnxcM-r. 
upproximotcly two tUiui^ 
of wotttcn utui ihttdn'ti 
hitvv totui iiuonws hclow 
thv 19^8 poin t y lines 
with support ttnttnlnl. 
Where support is ex^ tutieil 
{e.}i. support ituiy not he 
paiil), tipproximtitely 
three quurtvrs of wowen 
tuul chiUlren live below 
the poverty hue followin^i 
' tiivoree. 

In some toses the homily's 
resources are simply 
insuffuient to provide 
adequute child support. In 
these situations the 
problems of low ihild 
support awards is pari of 
the lar}ivr probletn of 
poverty in (Canada, whiih 
ts intensified by the onset 
of divorce, liowcvert in 
Other families the 
resources are avaihihie 
but they are simply not 
bein^i shared in a manner 
that would allow all 
family members to benefit 
from similar stat^idards of 
living following divone. 
This is confirmed by the 
fact that such a lar^e 
proportion of women and 
child re ti live in poverty 
followtnyi divorce. 

lederal/Provim uU/ 
" Territorial Tamily law 
Comtnittct' 



Rir 
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The short end of the stick 

Woit^eit much worse off than men after 
separation and divorce 

5K Child Support and Alimony as a Perientage of 
Recipient's Total Income by Recipient^'s Fomily Type 

(1990) 
40% 



36.2% ($7,900) 




Females in Lonc-parAiit Mothers lone-femoles All Femote Redpionts 

Hujbond/wife Families 

Recipients 

' Numbet in poiflnthesis indkotes overuga (wynHOI received 
Piepored by the Centre for InternatloiKil StotiUics 

Tlio vast majority (^K^b) ot alimony iccipionls itrc wtunon.* Accoixiing to tax data, in 
J()5,()(K) repot ted receiving aliniotiy. On average, these wometi received $'K9()() in aiiniotiy 
payments, representing l'l"i> of their totai family income, which averaged $33,300. Tor tiie 
men who [^aitl aHniony. tliis amounted to ati average or9*Mj of //le/r total inconies, which 
averaged S35,^lOO. 

Of those women who received alimony, two in three ((vP'o) were lone mothers. One in 
four (27%) were iti hushand-wife families, and one in ten (9%) were lone persons with no 
spouse or dependent children. On the other hand, almost half ('l?"^)) of the men who paid 
alih.ony were lone persons, while 4(>% were n> lutshand-wife families. 

Among those lone mothers who received alimony, those payments amounted to nearly 
one fifth ( 17,9%) of their total income. However, many women wh() have been granted child 
support by the courts never receive anything from their ex-spouscs. In Ontario alone it i:^ 
estimated that theie are 90,000 delinquent payers. 

'Revenue Oanada, the only reliable source of information on this topic, lumps alimony and 
child support paytrrents under the heading "alimony." 
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And so what? 

For most womcn» separation or divorce results in drastic reductions in income and a decline 
in living standards. They feel the financial effects of divorce much more harshly than men do. 
But divorced women» of course, are not alone in their discomfort. Their children usually 
accompany them on their slide into poverty. So while the children of these families represent 
just 3% of all Canadians, they constitute more than one quarter of all persons in low-income 
families. 

Despite legislative attempts to improve the disadvantaged position of divorced women 
and their children, things have not gotten much better for them. T^vo groups arc particularly 
affected: middle-aged women who were not in the work force when married, and women in 
their thirties and forties who assume custody of their children. Even without counting the 
many who do not receive court-ordered support payments, our high rates of separation and 
divorce and the paltry nature of most support payments consign many Canadian women and 
children to poverty. 

As the Federal/Provincial Territorial Family Law Committee notes: "Any method of 
determining child support should include or take into account the following principles: 
#! Parents have legal responsibilities for the financial support of their children. 
^2 Child support legislation should not distinguish between the parents or children on the 
basis of sex. 

#3 The determination of child support should be made without regard to the marital status 
of the parents. 

«4 Responsibility for the financial support of children should be in proportion to the means 
of each parent. 

#5 In determining the means of each parent, his or her minimum netvU should be taken 
into consideration. 

^Ci Levels of child support should be established in relation to parental means. 

#7 While each child of a parent has an equal right to support, in multiple familv situations 

the interests of all children should be considered. 
#8 The development. of any new approa rh to the determination of child support should 

minimize collateral effects (e.g. disincentive to remarriage, joint or extended custody 

arrangements and voluntary unemployment or underemployment) to the extent 

compatible with the obligation to pay child support.*"" 



Many teens working too 



Table IX - Employment and Average Earnings of 
Teenagers (Aged 14-17) Living With Parents, 1993 



Age 

II - 15 
16- 17 
All (14 - 



17) 



Total Number of Youth Percentage with 

(Age 14 - 17) Living in Employment 

Parents* Household Income 

725.000 21% 

715,400 69% 

1,440.400 45% 



Average Harnings ot" 

Those with 
Employment Income 

$2,2*-)3 
$3,667 
$3,346 



( iijkul.aionsbv the ( entre tor Inicrruuional SiatisticN' 



In 1993 there were almost a million and a half teenagers between the ages (if 14 and 17 who 
lived with their parents. Of these, approximately 648,200 (45%) had employment income. 
Two out of ten of the younger teens and seven out of ten of the older teens had employment 
income. Average earnings were approximately 60% higher for the older teens than for the 
younger teens, at least partly as a result of working more hours. Teenagers between the ages 
of 14 and 17 who lived at home and had employment income in 1993 earned, on average, 
$3,346 each. Collectively, they earned over two billion dollars. 



And so what? 

while most discussions about family incomes focus on the incomes of marriage partners, 
teenage children also account for significant earnings. Adolescent employment can contribute 
to the development of good work habits and discipline, as well as contributing to the teen's 
budget for personal expenses. As well, many families need money from their children to help 
make ends meet. Yet teenage employment has both advantages and drawbacks. Studies have 
shown that for males, the lowest risk of dropping out of school is for those who work 
between one and 20 hours a week. Those working more than 20 hours per week have the 
highest risk. For females, the highest risk of dropping out is for those with no job at all. Some 
teenage Canadians, it seems, are becoming as overburdened with school, work and family 
commitments as adults. Along with the overwork come some similar side effects - stress, 
reduced performance, and lack of personal or family time. 
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Family poverty 

Seniors escaping, single moms sinking 

52. Poverty Rates Among Canadian Families 

(1981 & 1991) 
Povefty Rate (LiCO) 

1981 L.._J 1991 



70.0 
60.0 

50.0 
40.0 
30.0 
20.0 
10.0 



61.9 



54.8 



2].9 



24.4 



13.0 13.1 



All 



9.0 



Elderly 



7.7 .IL, ''^ 



Couple, Two-parent Male Female 

No children Lone-parent Lone-pnrent 

Family Type 



The Vanicrlnstitulc 
of the Family 



Prepared by the Centre for Inlernotionai Statistics 



When C^madians refer to the poverty line, what they usually mean is Statistics Canada's Low 
Income Cut-Offs (LK^Os, pronounced "likc-oze**). LICOs vary according to size of 
community and size of family. They attempt to gauge the amount of money families need in 
order to live adequately. While not an official measure of poverty, LICOs are popularly 
interpreted and used as such. 

Overall, the poverty rate among Canadian families was 13.1% in 1991, almost unchanged 
from a decade earlier. 

However, the data indicated that certain family types are far more vulnerable to [toverty 
than are other fimiily types. Roughly one in ten two-pi»rent families was below the poverty 
line in 1991, compared with six in ten female lone-parent families. Poverty rates among 
single-parent families have worsened substantially since 1981. 

The tamily poverty rate for almost all family types increased between 1981 and 1991, 
some more dramatically than others The only exception was elderly families, which 
experienced a plunging poverty rate, from 21.9% in 1981 to 9% in 1991. The change came 
about because governments made it a priority to reduce poverty among seniors. 

"Working'' families with children are not immune to poverty. In 1991, earned incomes 
were reported by 84% of poor couples with children and by 47% of lone mothers." 

Since 1982, more and more Canadians have had to turn to social assistance (welfare). In 
the early '90s the recession contributed heavily to steep increases in welfare rolls. High 
unemployment, combined with cutbacks to Unemployment Insurance (;:horter eligibility 
periods, lower benefits) have hastened the descen't from employment to unemployment to 
welfare for many C^anadian families. In no province do welfare payments come close to 
keeping families above the poverty line. 

In Marchl993 approximately 2»975»000 persons ~ about one in nine Canadians - were 
receiving social a.ssi.stance. 



Althoitgh huiri}' bclicxr 
that poor familiciUirc 
poor largely bccoUse of 
their lack of work effort, it 
, is clear that poverty can 
persist even \vith a high 
degree of labour force 
participation. The 
ittabkity of many families 
to escape poverty fei c/i 
when they expand their 
work effort reflects the 
growth of paft-time, low- 
ptiying, unstable jobs in 
which the poor ore " 
caught. 

Child Poverty Actum 
Grorip and the Solittl 
Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto " 
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The Vanier Institute 
oflheFainUy 




...f ant Hies w^th children 
nih a fftetitcr risk-of 
poverty. Compared with 
cli ildless cotiplesr jjtim Hies 
With one or two Midren 
were t^vice as likely to he 
poor, wliile families with . 
three children or more 
were ahnost three times as 
likely to be poor. . 
Canadian Child Welfare 
Association^ et <t/.'"* 
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And so what? 

Incredibly, thrct? out of every ten poor fl^milies lived more than $10,000 below the poverty 
line in 1991. The average poor family had $7,429 less. 

Ironically, most of Canada's poor would feel well-off if their incomes even came close to 
the poverty line. It would represent a substantial improvement in their standard of living, in 
some cases doubling or tripling their actual incomes. 

The poverty line in 1991 ranged from $13,799 for a family of two in a rural community to 
$37,833 for a family of sevei\ in a large city like Toronto. Almost 30% of Canada's 949,000 
poor families lived more than $10,000 below the poverty line. That means there were 
276,000 families struggling along on the equivalent of $3,799 for the rural family of two - 
$316 per month - or $27,833 for the big-city family of seven. 




The good news is that Canadians have proven that poverty can be beaten. The major drop in 
poverty rates for senior families proves that when g'jvernments get serious, poverty can be 
alleviated. 



HI 



The Vanier IjVstittite 
of the Family 
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Only about one in five 
lone- parent families 
headed by women receive 
spousal and child support. 
The Vanier Imtitule 
of the iamily' 



No progress on child poverty 



54. ChHd Poverty Rates by Family Type 




1981 1983 . 1985 1987 1989 1991 

Pfepattd by the Centre fof tnternotionai Statistics 

'I'he child poverty rate fell dramatically throughout the 1970s. In part, this was due to more 
women entering the paid labour force, which boosted family incomes. The recession of the 
early lOaOs ended the downward trend in child poverty, however. The rate climbed steadily 
throughout the first half of the 1980s. In 1985. the rate began to drop again, until the next 
recession in the early 1990s. 

In effect, there was little overall progress against child poverty in the 1980s. While the 
children in two-parent families fared slightly better, this was largely offset by increases in 
poverty among the children of single-parent mothers. In 1991. as the recession deepened, 
there were 1.210,000 children (18.3%) under the age of 18 who were living in poverty, 
compared with 998.000 children (15.2%) ten years earlier. 



And so what? 

With widespread unemployment and economic restructuring over the past decade, it should 
not be surprismg that so many children are living with their parents in poverty. 

Child poverty is costly to society as a whole. Poor children have more health and social 
problems, and many grow up to become adults with proi)lems that are expensive for society 
to resolve. Child poverty is resistant to quick fixes. Periods of slow economic growth and 
high unemployment deprive governments of the resources to alleviate child poverty. Yet as 
the experience with senior families has illustrated, governments can substantially reduce 
poverty when they are determined to do so. 

Canadians are currently experiencing many of the conditions under which poverty 
thrives: a slow economy, high divorce rates, high unemployment, inadequate education, lack 
of sufficient child care options, low wages (especially for women), and cutbacks to social 
programs. 
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l o be born poor is tofdce/ 
^ a j^reater likelihood oj ill . 
health - in infancy, in * 
, childhood and throughout 
your adidt life. To be born 
pM>r is to face a lesser 
likelihood that yowwill 
finish high school; lesser 
still that-yoijtwill attend ■ 
university. To be born 
pvor to fact a greater 
* likelihood that yqu lyill be i 
* judged a delinquent in 
adolescence and, if so, a 
greater likelihood that 
^•ou will bl" sent to a 
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To he born poor is to have 
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^'ou at birth, to find life » * 
^ an uphill struggle ever 
^(ifter. T o be born /n>or is 
unfair to kids. 

I'he Sarjonal i.ouncd of 
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Most poor children live In 
two-parent families 

S5. Who Do Poor Chiidren Liv'^ With? 

1980 

Two parents 62% 



Someone else 5% 

Female lone parent 33% 



1991 

Two parents ^% 



Someone else 5% 

Female lone parent 41% 



Prepared by the Centra for Internationol Stothtks 

Most children li\'ing in single-parent fiiniilies are poor. Most poor chihirau however, live in two- 
parent fiimilies. In 1991, 54% of Canada's poor children lived in two-parent families (657,000 
children): 41% lived in single-mother families (4%,000 children); and the remaining 5% lived 
either in single-father families or in other circumstances. Among children in two-parent families, 
the poverty rate was 1 1 .7%, in sharj^ contrast to that among children in single-mother families, at 
65.8%. Two out of every three children in single-mother fiimilies lived below the poverty line! 

And so what? 

In 1992, the families of approximately 900,000 children had to count on food banks at various 
times during the year. 

Before the recession of the early 1980s, food banks didn't even exist in Canada. Today, there 
are 436 operating across the country, a grim reminder that poverty and hunger are serious 
problems even in a relatively wealthy countr)- like C^anada. 
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Sititistics Canada's 
SURVEY OF FAMILY 
EXPENDrrVlUiSfor 1992 
...showed Cnutidiifttfi arc 
spendittg a smaller 
pfopitrtiou of their take 
home paj^ti food, 
clothing, furniture, 
appliances and alcohol, 
and more on shelter and 
transportation costs and 
in-home entertainment. 

Spending on food, for 
instance^ accounts for 
16% of the average 
family's take-home pay, 
down from 22% in 1969. 
Likewise, spending on 
clothing is down to 6% of 
take-home pay, compared 
to 10% in 1969. Spending 
^crfralcolidtlias dropped by 
almost a quarter since 
1986. Car purdtases have 
also decreased J 3% since 
1986, whereas families are 
spending 30% more on < 
maintenanfe and repair 
of their older cars. 

The Ottawa Citizen'-' 
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iWaking ends meet 

Table X - Average Expenditure of Urban Canadian 
Households'^ on Selected Goods and Services 



Average Expenditure Percentage of Income 

($) (%) 

Housing 8,304 14.5 

(iroceries 4,995 8.7 

c:iothing 3,049 5.3 

Income tiixes 12,577 21.9 

Property taxes K724 3.0 

Homeowner insurnnce 380 0.7 

Life insiiro nee 714 1.2 

Savings** 6,439 11.2 

Recreation 2,880 5.0 



• \ \w h«iusclu)ld.stoni.uiK-d in the jbovc lahlc include at le.iM one census family. 

*• Savinps include voluniarv savings, annual eoniributions to government and trusteed pension plan>. and contributions to lile 
iiiMiraiK'e annuities and life insurance premiums. 

Note: Average urban households consisted of approximately three people and had an average income of S?7,-M.^ in N^tJ. 
I'reparetl by the Cientre for international Statistic , ' 

What do Canadian families spend, and on what? The average iirhan Canadian household 
spent approximately one seventh of its income on housing, one fifth on income taxes, one 
lenth on groceries, and one twentieth on clothing. This is only a limited list of the average 
Canadian expenditures. It does not include what Canadians spend on: basic pharmaceutical 
necessities such as toothpaste and shampoo; dentist bills; occasional meals in restaurants; or 
the daily newspaper. Caution must be used when analyzing the above figures since over halt 
(33%) of these households were married couples with single children and only one in ten 
were single-parent families. These three-person fi^milies in general were more prosperous 
than many other groupings. Larger families spend more on housing, groceries and clothing, 
while the single-parent fiimilies had, generally, lower incomes so they saved less, spent less on 
recreation, and spent a greater proportion of their income on the necessities. 
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Baby needs new shoes 

Couples with (hildren leui family spending 
race, lone parents left in hhe dust 



56. Average Yearly Expenditure by Family Type 

(1950) 



Thousands 
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Housing 



Food 



Gothing 



Personal Taxes 



Sovings 



Recreation 



Couples without children 



j Couples with children 



lone-parent families 



Hole: Chort uses 1990 Fomily Expenditure Survey. Sample is resiricted to persons living in private households in 1 7 largest C»AAs (Census Metropalltan Areos) 
in Canada, therefore expenditures are likeiy to be liigher then those found for Canada os a whole. 

Prepared by the Centre for International Stotistics 



Some families earn a lot more than othcis, and their spending patterns reflect this. In 1991, 
average incomes for lone-parent families were less than half what married couples with 
children averaged who in tuni earned just a little more than childless mnrricd couples. 
In every category except savings*, in which childless couples led, married couples with 
children spent the most. 

More mouths to feed means more spending on the necessities: food, clothing, housing 
and health care. Married couples with children averaged nearly 4 people per fLmiily. Lone- 
parent families averaged 2.6 people. Married couples with children also paid the most in 
personal taxes followed by childless married couples. Lone-parent families paid less than a 
third of what married couples with children paid in personal taxes, but their incomes 
averaged less than half those of married couples with children. Lone parents spent least on 
basic necessities and personal taxes, and they saved least. 

"Includes voluntary savings; annual contributions to government and trusteed pension plans; 
and contributions to life insurance atinuities and premiums. 
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rxonomists expecting 

cot^^itmer^spetulhig to lead 

us aui of recession mi^Ut 

look at family incomes 
'^and then pluiT their hopes 
^ elsewhere. 

Between } 973 ami 1990, 
real gross family income 
per earner for the 
poptthition aged 15-64 
^grew by 11%, and for the 
' . younger families 15 -29 it 
grew by 3^o. 

David l\ Uoss and ^. 
Clarence I. ochhead ' 

Couples who fight about - * 
money orgttc more often 
about how it is to be spent 
thittt idmut how mtl^t . 



they haviL 

Phillip lilumstein and 
Pepper Sihwartz " 



About 9% ofiln nrvrag^ 
(Mttadiitn family's 
exjyenditure could be 
classified as going toward 
the purchase of durable 
goods, 5'*o of which is 
nttrilwTnitte m veh'U le 
purchase. 

Hobin A. Houthitt and 
Joanne l etiyk' " 
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How (ome we've got no money left? 

Table XI - Where Did the Money Go?' 



Married Married (>.)uples I. one- pn rent 

Purchases Couples With Children l-aniilies 

Average Family Income $ 52,23 1 $ 64,70: $ 29,9 1 7 
Average Number 

of Persons/Family 2 3.8 2.6 

Food from store 3,809 5.792 3,949 

Restaurants 1.835 1,960 1,196 

Principal accommodation 7,215 9,276 6,073 

Reading materials 299 312 198 

Education 654 991 702 

Tuition 711 1,022 767 

Clothing 2,394 3,506 2,111 

Drycleaning 160 140 127 

Hcahh 851 1.035 660 

Mealth care insurance 434 578 398 

Recreation 2,598 3,234 1,711 

lottery tickets 179 173 106 

Personal taxes 11,432 14,633 4,664 



* lliis Is <niiy A partial li.^t <jJ family expenditures aiul docs n<»t iiicUklc. ainoiij; other things. i(»sts oi transportatn>ii, 
charitahlo donations, household niaintcnaiKc and lapital expenditures siith as liirnituic and appliaiues. 
I'ropared bvthe Crntro tor lnternatu)nal Statistics ' 

Although the average incomes of lone-parent families are much lower than those of other 
families, many of their expenses, particularly for the necessities, are nearly as high. In 1990 in 
Canada's biggest metropolitan areas, they spent 91%, on average, of what childless couples 
did on groceries, althougii they spent much less in restaurants. 1'hey spent 84% of what 
childless couples did on housing. With more people to house, though, this suggests that their 
acconuiiodations were substantially lower in quality than other families*. Married couples 
with children averaged half again as much ($9,276) for housing as lone-parent families 
(S6,073}. On clothing, lone-parent families spent almost as much ($2,1 1 1 ) as childless 
couples ($2,394) and 60% of what married couples with children spent ($3,506). 



And so what? 

In the early years of marriage, young couples have lower earning potential and lower 
expenses. As they age, couples, on average, increase their earning power, but their expenses 
grow as they add children to their families. The basics are expensive for all families. 

A family can shave only so much from its budget. On basic neccs>'ities, it is very difficult 
to cut spending beyond a certain point. The breakdown of spending by family types shows 
(hat despite their low incomes, the spending of lone-parent families on o'isential items was 
similar to that of other families. Looking beyond these rough figures, it becomes clear that 
hv.i getting by is a lot tougher for some families than for others. 




I he Vanicr Inslitiitc 
• . of the Family 




it's become a risky, 
thntikless task, this^ 
hu$ i ru'ss of ra ising *■ . 
children and building 
families. Risky in that 
divorce can q^iickly ... 
des t roy d lifetime of 
i / ivestmen t in f(t mily, 
leaving a displaced ^ 
honiemaker teetering on 
the edge of poverty, 
struggling to eiirn a living 
in rt labor market tlidt 
exacts large penalties for * . 
career interruptions. 
Thankless )n that we no 
longer seem to v^lui* these 
activities. Tlte story told 
by our public policies is 
that almost any endeavor 
is more worthy of support 
than child raising. 

Sylvia Ann Hewlett' " 
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Children are big-ticket items 

Table Xfl - The Cost of Raising a Child 
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I-inaiKi.il PoM ■" 



It can cost $130,000 or more to raise a child to age 18. That's what Manitoba's Agriculture 
Ministry figures show, based on average prices for consumer goods and day care in Winnipeg 
in 1992. That's probably close to the (Canadian average, since Winnipeg prices are lower than 
in bigger cities and possibly higher than in some smaller centres. 

By far the biggest cost for children under 12 is child care. The co.st of licensed care ranged 
hem about $3,S00 per year for older children to $5,825 for one-year olds. The next most 
expensive items were food, which .steadily increases as children grow, shelter and clothing. 
Boys tend to eat more, while girls tend to cost moie to clothe. 
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And so what? 

C^hildren may be priceless but any parent knows they're not cheap. The average one-chikl, 
middle-income family that owns its own home and that has both parents in the work Ibrce 
spends about !5% of everything the parents earn to feed, clothe, house, educate and care for 
their son or daughter, if that family has two children, ihey will spend almost a quarter of 
their ^ross family income on their children, and those families with three or more children 
invest almost a third of their before-tax income in their children. While the costs ol a 
newborn tend to be high, costs in subsequent years tend to remain fairly consistent until the 
teen years. 

How do adults adjust to the increased demands on their finances when they become 
parents? First, they can devote more time to their jobs in order to bring home bigger pay 
cheques. They don't eat out as much, and mothers and fathers tend to spend less on 
themselves than they did before they "started a family". Savings is one catcgoiy of 
expenditure that takes a back r.eat to the immediate costs of raising children. 

The generally high cost of child care, as a proportion of family income, is an important 
factor that parents take into account when deciding whether both parents should work 
outside che home. This is particularly true in the case of those families with low or modest 
incomes with more than one child. The break-even point, where it becomes more 
economical for the wife - or husband - to stay home probably comes somewhere between 
two and tour children, at least - for those parents in lower-paying jobs. 
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Plme roof over four walls 

Add lov@ und/or chiEdren 



57« Percentage of Family fifsusehoids'^ 
Owning Their Home 

(1991) 



73% 



.82%_ 82% ^g^^^ 81% 
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73% 74% 
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64% 
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40% 



35% 
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Canada NF PE NS NB QC ON MB SK AB BC YT NT 

$720 $432 $507 $559 $482 $658 $851 $611 $573 $724 $684 $726 $951 
Average Owner's Monthly Shelter Costs 
' Private households, (ontoining at least one census family indudes fonn & resirve dwellings 

Prepored by the Cen!re for Internolionol Slotistits 

58* Percentage of Family Households* 
Renting Their Home 

(1991) 

80% 




60% 



40% 



20% 



Canodc NF PE NS NB QC ON MB SK AB BC YT NT 

$591 $454 $514 $526 $443 $510 $674 $488 $468 $579 $674 $592 $516 
Average Renter's Monthly Gross Rent 
* Prlvatt! households, (onloining ot leost one (ensm family includes form & reserve dwellings 

Prepared ljy the Centre tor Internorjonol Sicthtln 

In 1991 the average monthly shelter cost for C^anadian home owners was $720. (Shelter costs 
include mortgage paynients> property taxes, utilities, and> where applicable^ condominium 
fees.) The average cost for renters $591 a month. Despite the higher monthly costs» 
ahnost three-quarters (73%) of family households owned their own homes. 
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Average monthly renUil eosts varied less ocross tlic cc'*:ilry than did home ownership 
costs. Average rents ranged from Jfi443 in New Brunswick to $674 in Ontario and Hritish 
Columbia, Average home owp-.^rship costs ranged from $432 in Newfoundland, to $951 in 
the Northwest Territories. 

Home ownership costs appear to have considerable iniluence on a family's decision lo 
buy or rent, more so than average rental costs. In the Northwest Territories, where the 
average shelter cost for homeowners is $231 above the national average, only 3S^M) of 
residents own their own homes. In Newfoundland, Prince Hdward Island, aiid New 
Hrunswick. on the other hand, where average monthly ownership costs were about $500 or 
less, more than 8()"i> of families owned their own homes. Of course, other factors may be at 
play as well. People who move often, or know they will settle only temporarily in a location, 
may be less inclined to purchase. Those in rural areas may be more able to construct their 
own homes and thereby reduce costs. 



And so what? 

Those who rent pay a bit less, but they receive a lot less. Homes are the greatest assets most 
tainilies own. They provide economic security. equily> and "a place to call your own." 

Where home prices are high or mcomes arc low or uncertain, families are less likely \o 
buy homes. Today's tough economic climate, along with high honu* prices, makes it hard for 
young families to establish themselves by buying that first home. Others find it hard to keep 
their family homes: the laid-off older worker, the divorced woman and her children, the 
older woman living on a widow's pension. 

And for some, the decision to rent or own is entirely academic, as an increasing number 
of families have found themselves homeless in recent years. One of the most effective pro- 
family policies could be to help ensure that families can own their own homes and keep 
them. 
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Shelter, whether a home 
or apart men tf owmuf or ' 
renletU is the single htrgest 
(ioUar expenditure that 
Ontario families make 
over a life course. Shelter 
costs are the highest day- 
to- day livijig expeuditut^es 
that most families incur. 
What an individual 
family can afford 
influences the quality boOt 
of the housing and of the 
surrounding 
neighbottrhood that will 
be accessible to it. Simply 
stated, and with relatively 
^ few exceptions, poor 
famiUes are more likely 
than others to live in poor 
housing in vi poor 
neighbourhood. They are 
also far less likely to own 
(heir homes and more 
likely to remain renters 
throughout their lives. 
(.Christine Kluck Davis ' 
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H0% o f families headed by 
44 senior Arwn their own 
homes, 72% of them 
mort^a^efrce. 

In I9H7, 7^5% of older 
CflmdUms said they 
mndd prefer to stay in 
- their own howes as long 

possible. 20% indicated 
thai they would consider 
cashing in home equity to 
pay for in home caro to 
eliminate or postpone the 
need to be 
institutionalized. 

The National /\d\*isory 
(.omud on A^ing"* 



The single parent lives. as 
one adult in a world 
designed for nuclear 
families. Homing options 
must be both supportive 
and maintainable. 
Housing for single-parent 
famdies must be desi^^ned 
to provide secure, safe, 
and appropriate housing, 
and adequate faciftties for 
child rearing. 
Aron N. Spec tor and hran 
Klodawsky" 



Ours and the bank's 

One third of Canada^s families iiave 
mortgages, another quarter of them rent 

59. Family Households'^ by Tenure 

(1991) 

6.3 Million Family Households 

Owners with mortgage 39.5% - 

23% of those with mortgages have 
shelter costs lotolling 30% or more 
of their household income*' 

Renters 27.7% 

29% of renters hove gioss rental costs 
totalling 30% or more of their 
household incomes' ' 

Owners without mortgage 32.8% 




' Ffivolc one fomily tiou««holds in tenant or owner o<(upicd non-form, non-reserve dwellings . „ ^ - - ' 

" 1 990 tiouschold income 

PrepOfed by the Centre for Inte^mitionoi Stotistics 

Tiicrc nrc (\^ million one- family hoiisclmkis in Claihulii (cxcludii^i; those on reserves or 
farms). Out of" every fifteen, five of the residences are owned outriglit by their occupants, 
another six are owned l>ut mortgaged, nnd the other four are rented. 

Ot'the 4.5 million families that owned llieir own homes in 19^)1, 35"ci of them hod 
mortgages. Almost one quarter (2.V*n) of the niorlgagcd households liad total siieller C(»sts 
amounting to MYUt or more of their total 1^JS)() family income. Most government agencies 
consider that level of spending to indicate "core housing need." Still, homeowners were much 
less likely than renters to spend high proportions of their income on shelter. 'I wenty nine 
percent of the 1.7 million families who rented housing spent 30"'O or more of tlieir incoine on 
shelter c(^sls. 



And so what? 

To (juole Aron N. .Speclor and Fran Klodnwsky: "The majority of urban C'.anadi«in adults are 
assumed to move from the family home to a series of rental accommodations, then to a 
single family owncr-oj^cupied home designed for child rearing, antl possibly hack to a 
condominium (^r rental unit (Social Planning (.ouncil of Metropolitan 'I'oronto, 1979). 'I'he 
design of much of the Canadian urban housing product is predicated on the assumption that 
during the lull extent of the life cycle, each household unit is occupietl by either a single 
unattached individual or a single nuclear family, headed by a husband and wife. Hxtended 
family households, containing multiple unit families, are becoming far less common. In 
addition, older children have, within the last two decades, more frequently lett the family 
- home while older adults have joined separate communities away from younger adults raising 
children. An impact of all of these trends has been an increasing demand lor separate bousing 
units each occupied by a smaller number of people.**'*' 
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In the period het\\'ceil the 
two wars 11920- I940h the 
^consumer society* was 
horn, and families w ere 
made aware by the new 
advertising industry of the 
increased numbers of 
jiiecessities which were 
available to them for a 
wore comfortable life. 
Between 1931 and 1951, 
t}i e percent age of fa ntili es 
with a refrigerator, for 
example, increased Jrom 
2m to 48%. Thus, the 
sole- wage- earner family 
came to be viewed more 
and more in terms of its 
economic role as a 
consumer, rather than/is 
a producer, with the tdsk 
of cansumpiion being 
assigned to the wife. 

Emily M. Nett' 

Over tiie years, 
outstanding consumer 
, credit has increased, and 
along with it consumer 
bankruptcies,- Hira's study 
of personal bankruptcies 
in Winnipeg shows that 
the average age forr those 
filing was 32 ye<irs {much 
younger than the average 
•age of the Canadian 
population, 43f. Most 
were married men with 
families, and most (three 
ONt of four} were 
employed. Car loans were 
a jiiafor reason for filing; 
the car debt is one of the 
most expensive for a 
'couple. In over half of the 
cases the reason given for ' 
the actioiL*was luck of' 
prudent financial . 
management. Bankruptcy 
has been found in other 
research. to increase the 
risk of separation and 
divoWe. 

I nfdy M, Sett " 
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Cunadicins plugged in 
to bare necessities 

Toble XIII - The Luxury Goods Canadian Families Own 
(1990) 

Number of Families % of Families 



Telephone lines 



one 


6.539.398 


91.9 


two or more 


530,983 


7.5 


Colour TV 


7,026,600 


98.7 


Microwave oven 


5,909,341 


83.0 


VCR 


5,848,094 


82.2 


Cable TV 


5,170,762 


72.6 


Gas barbcque 


4,385,823 


61.6 


Dishwasher 


3,752,208 


52.7 


2 or more vehicles 


3,719,189 


52.2 


CD player 


2,063,846 


29.0 


Home computer 


1,690,397 


23.7 


Call waiting 


1,559,730 


21,9 


Video camcorder 


908,001 


12.8 


Swimming pool 


562,062 


7.9 


Snowmobile 


547,769 


7.7 


Vacation homes (in Canada) 


504,126 


7.1 


Travel trailer 


364,979 


5.1 



t l.iLulations by the Centre for (ntornation.il Statistics 



A colour television and at least one telephone line have become staples in almost every 
Canadian household. Almost 100% of Canadian families have these items. But not as many 
families have the accessories. Seventy-two percent rent cable TV ser\'ice. Microwave ovens 
and VCRs are becoming common acquisitions. Most Canadian households have both. The 
luxur>' goods that many Canadian families still do not have are the big-ticket items associated 
with recreation: vacation homes, travel trailers, swimming pools, and snowmobiles. Less than 
10% of families own these items. Interestingly enough, automobiles are not categorized in 
this survey among the so-called luxur)^ items. In fact, about eight of ten Canadian households 
own a private vehicle. 



And so what? 

judging by the luxuries we own, Canadians look quite prosperous. There are some luxury 
items that most Canadians have, regardless of income. V^c are fairly sparsely populated, so it 
isn't surprising that we spend a lot on communications - phones, TVs and accessories. F.ven 
among the poorest one-fifth of Canadian households, 94.5% owned a colour TV in 1992. 
However, fewer than half (47.9%) c these same poor households owned VCRs, compared 
with 78.8% of middle-income households and 91.5% of the wealthiest households. 




The mort tiiii?^|s change 

Despite dissi^gc^^ i^ttitudes, women still do 
the lion^s share of household work 



60« Percentage of Women csnd Men Who Particpate 
Daily in Selected Household Chores* 



100% 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 





Without Children o! Home 



With Children at Home 



Women 



Men 



* Household (liores, as defined by Stutistics Canada in the GenernI Social Survey, include meoi preparolion and cleon-up, indoor ond outdoor cleaning, 
laundry, home repairs and maintenance, gardening, pet care, bill-paying, and Ircveling to and from these household chores. 

Prepared by the Centre for internationol Statistics 

Most C^anadian adults in 1986 did household chores on a daily basis. Women, however, were 
doing substantially more of them than men. Four in five women without children at home 
and fully 94% of women with children at home participated in daily chores. Hor men, the 
presence of children had little effect. Their daily participation rate for household chores was 
only two percentage points hi[^,hcr (53% compared with 51%) with children than without 
them. 

Not only do more women than men participate in daily household chores (which 
includes housework), they tend to spend considerably more time each day on them. On 
average, women with children spent 3 hours and 22 minutes and women without children 
spent 2 hours and 39 minutes. Among the men who participated daily, those with children 
averaged 2 hours and 1 minute, and those without children averaged I hour and 49 minutes. 
This indicates that the presence of children in the household has a profound effect on the 
amount of daily chores performed by women, and a comparatively mild effect on the amount 
performed by men. In turn, it is likely that having children would also mean very different 
things for men and women in terms of time available for personal and leisure pursuits. 

In many specific job categories, on any given day in Canada, women did overwhelmingly 
more than men. Two and one-half times as many women as men prepared meals (77% 
compared to 29%), and they averaged 30 minutes more daily on this (11/4 hours against 
3/4). Almost four times as many women as men (54% to 15%) cleaned up after meals and 4.5 
times as many (45'^> to 10'Mj) did indoor housekeeping. 

For employed women and men, the spread is even bigger. Righty-nine percent of married, 
employed women did housework every day. This compares with 51% for men. 
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,..89%_of ii'iv'P5 yyho were^ 
not in the labour force 
were solely responsible for 
. rneal'prepara tion; this 
'Compared with 86% of 
ivives employed part-tinlte 
and 72% of those - ' 
employed ftdUiime. * 

TliejtuijxU^lt^^ of 



wives employed fidl tinie 
had all of the . ■ 

tesponsibility forAaily 
housework, while 28y 
had most of this 
responsibility: Only 10% 
' of dual-earning couples ^ 
shared responsibility for 
housework equally; in the" 
remaining 10% of couples, 
the husband had all or 
most of the responsibilityi. 
Katherine Marshall' *" 



\ 



Have things changed since 1986? Although wives' responsibility for housework declined 
as their work force involvement increased^ husbands^ in general^ did not take up the slack. In 
full-time» dual-earner families in 1992, women spent about 1.2 hours more on unpaid work 
than did their male partners. Men in these families also enjoyed, on average, 50 minutes 
more free time per day than did their spouses. In fact, women in general, devoted an average 
of 1.2 hours per day on cooking and meal clean up compared to 22 minuies for men. 
Similarly, women spent an average of l.l hour per day on housecleaning and laundry in 
comparison to men's 13 minutes. 

Only in the areas of household maintenance and repair did men spend more time than 
women, 19 minutes per day for men compared to 4 minutes for women. 



And so what? 

Suggestions of the appearance of a "new-age man" or a "new model of fathering" may be 
premature. Although there has been a slight change among younger and better-educated 
couples, most marriage partners appear to be following traditional patterns of household 
work allocation. This works well for most men, but women, understandably, are less satisfied. 
As employment for married women becomes more common, we can expect to see a harsh 
impact on these women. Since they work so much at home, it should not be surprising if 
many employed, married women are constantly exhausted. And it should not be surprising 
to see more marriages suffer from tensions created by the unequal division of household 
work. 
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A woman's work is nevero*. 
valued 



L^Avithout the hidden , 
coiitribudon of yvdnien n$ 
\yiveSt ijiothers and 
!tp}nemakers» the 
industrial economy wouhi 
not have been possible. 

^Owners and workers tdike ■ 
depended on wive^ and 

^ iiiw](hters to hiikergrow . 

' gardens, process food; 
cooky^ew'i look after .J' 
children-and sick persons, 
and manage the 
household finances. As 
middle- and upper-class - ' 
women's ^\'ork became 
increasingly hid/ien in the 
household, the mytli was* 
-born that wives did not 
work, and eventually the 
norm was established that 
wives. at every social level 
should stay at home. To^ 
enter the labour force was 
to be remiss in ont's . 

, duties to husband, 
children, and society. 
Uic family pattern 
rcpresen tative of this 
norm came to be called 
the ^breadwinner family'... 

Emily M. Nctt'l' 




6K Average Value of Household Work*: 
Men and Women 



(1986) 

Thousonds 
Slo - 



$14 

$12 - - 

$10 ~ 

$8 — 

$6 - 

$4 - 

32 - 



$7,039 




313,307 



Replocemont Cost 



$i,196 



$10,143 




Opportunity Cost 



HB Men Women 
* Included in 'household wo:!^' ore: food prepartotion, deoning, dothkig care, recpairs/mamienonco, gardening, pet core, shopping and child core. 
Prepored by lh« Centre for Internationol Siotrstks 



It is hard to calculate the exact worth of unpaid household work. 

There are two established methods of assessing its value. The first is to calculate the 
opportunity' cost of household work. That's the value of other work not done while doing 
household work. The second is to calculate the replacement cost - what it would cost to hire 
others to perform each household task. For f.xample, if you wash and iron a shirt, what 
would it cost to send it to the cleaner? 

Either method can be deceiving. Since .nen, on average, earn more than women, their 
missed opportunity costs will generally exceed women's. Men's household work will, 
therefore, have a higher value, in theory. At the same time, men generally do more outside 
work and home repairs, while women t^/pically cook and clean more. Wages for "men's" 
work are generally higher than wages for "women's" jobs, resulting in higher replacement 
costs for the jobs that men tend to do at home. Either way, comparisons of equal amounts of 
work performed by men and women will tend to result in higher values for men than for 
women. 

Despite all this, and using either method, the dollar value of the household work 
performed by women is far higher than that performed by men. That's because women as a 
group and on average contribute far more of their time to such work. 

The dollar value of household work is enormous. The replacement cost value of 
household work in 1986 was nearly $200 billion - nearly 40% of Canada's gross domestic 
product (GDP).'^" 




And se what? 

When most families had a breadwinner husband and a wife at home, the value of household 
work was less of a real issue. Today, many families find they must pay for things their parents 
might have done for themselves, from daycare to disposable diapers to microwave dinners. 
The high rate of marriage and separation is also forcing couples to think more about what 
their time and labour is worth. Who does what is a real issue for married couples - and what 
it's worth is an even bigger issue for divorcing couples. And what of older women who had 
been wives at home and are now widows on pensions!: There is a very high rate of poverty 
among this group in Canada. Many older women would be better off if their pensions were 
computed on the basis of the true value of the unpaid household work they did throughout 
their unpaid work lives. 
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How easily we could turn 

. the tables ou the 
economists if we ail 
decided that from 
tomorrow //iohmm^, the 
work of the domestic 
economy should he paid 

► for. Instead of cooking 
dinner for her own lot, 
each housewife would feed 
her neighbours regular 
restaurant rates; then . 
they*d cook for her family 
and get their money hack. 
'\^e'd do each other's 
^ housework and gardening 
at award rates. Big money 
' wauld change hands when-^ 
we fixed each other^s tap 
washers and electric plugs 
(it the plumbers' and 
electricians' rates. 
Without a scrap of extra 
work tire gross national 
product would go up by a 
thirxl overnight. We would 
increase that toitalf if the 
chfldren refxt^ each ^ 
others' backyam^ml 
paid each Qthe.r as)ilay 
supervisorSy and^ wecpuld 
^ double it if we all \v/nt to 
. bed next door at regular 
massage parlaur rates, 

^ Ot4r economists would * 
immediately be eager to 

^ find out what line of 
investment was showing 
such fabulous growth ht 
capital/output ratio. 
They*d find that housing 
was bettered only by . 
- (fouble beds, and they'd 
recommend a massive 
switch of investment into 
both. ^ 

Hugh Strettoti ' 
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VoUt n leers come fr6m a 
variety. of,ocdrpatiqits and - 
htickgrottnds and , 
vqhuUeenng provides an 
outlet for talenii not lised, 
or appreciated, on the fob: . 
or iwthe homc A chiSf 
executive pUeS carpeiilry 
skills to build items for - 
Stile' a t ch urch bqzaarsi a / 
doctor acts in the local / 
theatre, a childless 
electrician is also a Big 
Brother^^a farm housewife 
from S^skatcliewau 
attends board meetings in 
Toronto twice a ylw, a .' 
public serx'ont in thi; 
transport ministry writes 
briefs ohchifd welfare^ an 
accountant teaches 
swimming to children * " 
with disabiliticsy and a 
local merchant Coaches 
baseball These are the 
kinds of mijttmlly 
beneficial pairings \ 
provided by volhnip^ry 
activity^ , 
The National Voluntary 
Orgt^nization"' 
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Doeitg our bit 

Volunteering in Canada on tiie rise 
despite increase in dual-earner families 

62. Where Do People Volunteer? 



on 17% 



Leisure, recreation and sports 1 6% 
Education and youth development 1 4% 
Other ir/o 



Law and iustke ]% 
International 1% 
Enyironmental and wildlife 2% 
Arts, culture, humanities 4% 
Other 3% 

Economy 6% 
Community 8% 
MulH-domoin 9% 
Health 10% 
Sociol services 9% 




Prepored by tb< (enire for Inlernotior.oi Statistics 

Despite all the demands on tamily time, the number of people who participate in volunteer 
work is slill high. In 1^87 there were 3.3 niiUion people aged 15 and older who formally 
volunteered in 9.2 million volunteer positions. This accounted for over a quarter (26.8%) of 
all Canadians in that age group. The number of volunteers has nearly doubled since 1980, 
when there were 2.7 million volunteers. 15% of the over-fifteen population. Voluntary 
participation peaked in the 35-44 year-old age bracket. 

Married people volunteer at a greater rate than single people. Employed married women 
had the highest participation rate. Employed persons of both sexes tend to hav? higher 
participation rates than those who are unemployed or not in the labour force. 

Collectively, the 5.3 million volunteers contributed over 1 billion hours of their time 
within a 12-month span. This is equivalent to 615,000 full-time full-year positions. In 
addition to their time, volunteers spent $842 million in out-of-pocket expenses directly 
related to their volunteer activities. 

The majority - 56% - of Canada's volunteers are women, and almost 30% of women 
volunteer. The participation rate for men is 24%. 



And so what? 



We tend to under\-alue the things we do not pay for. Until recently, at least, that was our 
altitude toward housework. And that attitude still persists with volunteer work. Yet 
volunteers contribute an enormous amount to society, often performing highly skilled jobs 
for free. Much of their work C(msists of personal service to some of the most vulnerable 
members of society: the elderly, the infirm and the disabled. Who would do this work, if 
volunteers were not availahle to do it? Will women, the traditional backbone of the voluntary 
sector, be able to continue this role, despite the double burden of increased hours of 
employment and predominant responsibility for housework that most carry? And, as society 
ages, will the number of availahle volunteers taper off? 

Volunteer work makes our communities healthy and human. Who will do this vital work 
tomorrow? 
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Cai.«.uian ramily Life Today 
How it feels 



No two fjimilios arc exactly alike. They vary in so many ways ~ structure, ages, cultural 
backgrounds, numbers of children, economic status.. .Yet most families do more or less the 
same things in life. They support themselves. They help and care for one another. They bring 
up young people. 

Few of them do things in exactly the same ways, but most muddle through a very similar 
agenda of tasks, obligations and responsibilities. 

a day in the life 

Consider the typical routine of the now-typical young, dual wage-earning family. 
The particular family's circumstances may vary, but the routine is probably familiar: 

Up early in the morning to get the kids dressed, (hoping thai no one is showing signs of a 
stomach ache), breakfasts eaten, lunches made, animals fed. kids delivered to daycare or 
school, and in to work on time. And heaven help them if there's a snowstorm that day. 

Then a harried workday - meetings, phone calls, clients> and memos, or maybe a 
production line, a pushy boss, demanding customers or simply an endless pile of work. 
Through the day, the parents hope that no major work crisis will require overtime or even a 
small delay because the baby-sitter is waiting and will quit if the) 're late again. Or maybe the 
school-age child is at home alone and may have friends over that the parents don't feel good 
about. 

Then the commute home - stressful enough, even without traffic jams or remembering to 
buy milk - pick up the little ones from daycare, prepare a reasonably nutritious meal while 
juggling phone calls, the latest mechanical calamity, and the children's problems. Pray that 
no one is showing signs of getting a cold because the sitter won't accept children who have 
anv-thing infectious. If things go well, the kids will watch TV quietly so the parents can get the 
meal on the table as quickly as possible. 

And then a leisurely evening a; home? Hardly. Instead, it's baths, homework, a quick load 
of laundry because someone needs that special shirt the next day. Or maybe it's hockey 
practice, ballet or music lessons, or 4-H Club for the kids or a community college course in 
dataprocessing or business administration for their parents to upgrade career prospects. 
And don't forget the parent-teacher meeting, or the community daycare meeting. And that 
exercise class to try and get the body in shape to keep up with this ridiculous pace! And that 
one evening a week to spend some time with an elderly parent. Then home in time for a 
scheduled amount of "inter-spousal" relating before falling asleep in front of the tube. 

The weekends provide slight relief. On Saturday morning, they're dragging the kids out to 
shop for paint for the living room. That job will occupy at least Saturday (after four loads of 
laundry) and part of Sunday, the rest of which might be split between church, yard work, 
fixing that bicycle, and cleaning up and getting ready for friends to drop by for supper. 
Finally, they flop into bed Sunday night in order to be well rested to get up early in the 
morning in time to get the kids dressed, lunches made etc. etc. 

It only gets tougher if there's only one parent - an infirm relative - not enough money to 
purchase time-saving conveniences - 80 cows to milk - a long commute - lots of overtime - 
or any number of other complications. 

With infinite variations, families do prettv much the same things. Their members carry 
out responsibilities that flow from their relationships with one another. And they pack all 
these chores in within the limitations of time. It would seem that all too often today's families 
must live on the left-overs of human energy and time. 
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/\i retj t$ sny t.h n Ldtcy a ri' 
coHltiintly looking for 
ways to *moke time* with 

. thvir i UiUiren, Some try to- 
stret<;h the day at both 
emk, woktn^ up car Her 
ami sending tlvem to bed 
later than teachers or 
pediatricians mi^ht like. 
They i{}so shave time off 
' one ro nti ne in o ^ier to ' 
tnake time for vnother: 
skipping a shampoo may 
leave a few more ihinutes ' 

. for a bedtime story; 
grabbing a drive-in 

. dinner frees up lime for , 
the-sncrergame; 
postponing a dentht's ^ 
appointment makes time 
(o visit a friend^ hoi*se. 
They also give up time * 
with each other rt^ f? 
,.coupie, Ihe^' may vvork 
different sliifts. They may 
try to do some of their 
work at home, 

liarbara [>afoe 
Wbiiehead'*' 



The time crumh 



How severe is the "time crunch" that families face? It depends on which member of the 
family you ask. 

Statistics Canada asked a representative sample of Canadians (aged 15 and over) ten 
questions about how they felt about their personal time. Roughly one-third of them felt their 
lives were busier than they would have liked, with insufficient time to meet the demands 
placed on {hem. Women, in general, felt the pressures of the time crunch more than men. 
Almost one 'third more of them wanted to spend more time alone. 



TabGe XIV - Percentage of the Respondents Agreeing 
With Statements on Perceptions of Time 



1 plan to slow down in the coming year 
I consider myself a workaholic 

When I need more time, I tend to cut back on my sleep 

At the end of the day, I often feel that I have not 
accomplished what I had set out to do 

I worry that I don't spend enough time 
with my family or friends 

1 feel that Pm constantly under stress tr\'ing to 
accomplish more than I can handle 

1 feel trapped in a daily routine 

1 feel that 1 just don't have time for fun any more 

I often feel under stress when I don't have enough time 

I would like to spend more time alone 

Prepared by the C'eiitre for Intern.itional Statistics " 



Male 


Female 


Total 


% 


% 


% 


19 


22 


21 


26 


25 


25 


43 


43 


44 


44 


48 


46 


33 


32 


32 


31 


35 


33 


32 


37 


34 


25 


31 


28 


41 


48 


45 


19 


26 


22 



fnilly a quarter of those asked consider themselves io be workaholics - a term only invented a 
few years ago. If the sample fairly represents the rest of us, more than four out of ten of us 
arc skipping sleep in order to get through our obligations. Close to half of us often feel we're 
not getting things done that we have to do. One-third of us don't feel we're getting enough 
family time. That we're constantly under stress. That we're trapped in a rut. Fully three out of 
ten (Canadians feel they don't have time for fun anymore. If families appear to be under 
pressure, we need look no further than the stressed-out members of those families to see 
why. 

Some, of course, feel the time crunch more than others. Retired people, couples without 
children, and singles have more time to call their own. Men, in general, feel less time pressure 
than women. People with children report that they feel very pressured. Hmployed women 
with young children feel exceptionally pressed. Full-time employment and the addition of 
children to the family increase the pressure, especially for women. 
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Employed woitten get smcai! 
slice of time-use pie 



Most (Canadians split their time between a great many obligations and commitments. If we 
look at individual time as a pie. many of us get very small slices for our own personal use. For 
employed women, especially mothers^ the size of the slice is vciy small indeed. 



63. Average Weekly Time Use: Employed Women 



Sleep 33% 



Discretionary 20% 



Activity 


% 


rime/day 


Television 


30 


1:25 


Sodolizing 


36 


1:42 


Sports/Actjve 


]2 


0:34 


Reading 


8 


0:24 


Voluntary 


6 


017 


Entcrtoinmeni Events 


3 


0:08 


Other Po^^ve 


1 


0:04 


Educotion 


4 


0.10 




100% 


4:44 



Paid work 23% - 
Personal wre 5% 

Meals 5% 

Housework 14% 



Sleep 

Porsoral Core 

HouMWork 
Paid Work 
Dtsaetionary 



Tun* 

7:58/day 

l:14/dny 

l:06/day 

3:15/day 

39:54/wMk 

33:08/wdek 




Note: Paid Work includes (ommutinq ond other activities related to employment. 
This chort pertoins to women vniose moln activity is paid etnployment. 



Prepared by tfw Centre (or iflfernational Statistics 



Over the course of a seven-day week, eniployed women in 1992 claimed an average of 20*Mi of 
their time for their own. This figure doesn't tell the whole story, however, l-or one thing, it 
doesn't niake any distinction between the work week and the somewhat more relaxed pace of 
the weekend. If employed women can claim 20% (about 4 3/4 hours a day) of their time for 
discretionary purposes overall, the proportion niust drop sharply during the week. More 
significant, however, is the added pressure that employed mothers must feel. Parenting takes 
a lot of time, l-rom dropping off children and picking them up at daycares and lessons, to 
caring for babies and sick children, supervising homework, extra laundry, and so much more, 
many parents feel that they never stop working. That 4 1./2 hours per day averaged over seven 
days for all employed wonien is quickly whittled down to little or nothing, especially on week 
days. 
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64. Average Weekly Time Use: Employed Men 



Sleep 32% 



Disaetionary 23% 








% 






31 


2:02 


Soddoing 


30 


1:3« 


Sfids/Adivt 


15 


O-SO 




7 


0:22 


Voluntary 


5 


0:17 


Bilirtiinfnwrt Evtfih 


2 


0:08 




2 


0:05 




1 


0:04 


100X 


5:24 



Meak 5% — 
Paid Work 28% 
Housework 8% 



Personal Core 4% 



Vm 

niMMiCirt 1:0 /doy 
DvcntlofMry 37:4l/«Mk 




Kett: Paid Wod ioclixles cwrrwting ood other octtvitits rylotad ?o employment, 
lli dKirt pefkirs to m«n wiiOM nwin octivit^ 



The picture for employed men is similar in some respects to that of employed women. In 
1992 they had an average of 23% of their time (about 5 1/2 hours) for discretionary purposes. 
They did spend more time on paid work than women (28% as opposed to 24% of their 
time), but they also did less household work (9% against 14%). One half-hour difference in 
discretionary time between women and men may not seem like much. But when the 
difference bet^^een weekends and work days and the well-known difference between fathers' 
and mothers' contributions to child-rearing and household work are taken into account> the 
actual difference in time pressure for employed mothers and fathers is probably much 
greater. It is no wonder that in survey after survey, employed mothers report considerably 
more pressure from work and family commitments and more dissatisfaction with their lives 
and family arrangements. 
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W'hiU' mforttnil mre. hv 
. km ttuiy wcm lo he tii>/- 
I'ffciiiyc to iioycrnnu'tiiSt^ 
it t on be very lost 1} to 
(tirvj^ivers who must • 
' rciirmn^e their work und 
family lives to fit their 
uire^iX'in^ duties. 
( iire^ivtu^ is a lottetv f<>h, 
C tit t J 11^ a caretaker off 
f(om the rcsf of the worhi. 
I ere>a M. ( oohey" 



According to economist 
Victor l-uchs, child retT 
have lost ten to twelve 
hours of parental timi^ p,er 
week since 196(1 Parental 
time has been stfueezed hy^ 
the rapid shift of mothers 
ijtto the labor force; by 
esiahiting divorce rates 
and abandonment of 
children by (heir fathers; 
and by an increase in the 
number of hours required 
on the job. Today the 
average worker puts in six 
hours more per week than 
in km. 
- Sy/ wVi Ann Hewlett** 



65. Average Weekly Time Uses Femaie Homemakers 



Sleep 34% 



Discretionary 28% 



Adivily 




iime/doy 


Icleyiston 


36 


2 24 


So((a!iiing 


29 


iS6 


SlwI'VArtive 


17 


1-08 


Reoding 


8 


0 33 


YolunLiry 


7 


0.28 


[niertommenl Evtnh 


1 


0:OS 


Ollw POSSJVS 


1 


0:05 


Edutotion 


1 


004 




100% 


6 43 



Personal Care 6% 

Meals 6% 

Paid Work 1% 
Housework 25% 



Sleep 8:M/(k)y 

PersonolCora l:25/doy 

MmIs l:21/day 

Housework 5:56/ckiy 

PoidWofk 2:20/wMk 

Disaetionory 46:S4/wMk 




Nott: Poid Work includfs commutina ond other oclivities related to etnploymcnt. 
This dxirl perloins to women wnos« main octivity is homtmoking. 



Prepored by !h« (enirt for inteniationol Slotrslics 



Avt-rai^'d over seven davs. tull-titne homemakers eould lav claim in 1^^'^2 t{) 28"^) ot" their time 
■0 hh\ hours) tor discretionary uses. Naturally enouj^h. housework took a lot of their time 
i J3"'<)1 - about the san'ie amount of time that employed women devoted to paid work, in 
other respect.^, their use c!t lime was ver>' similar to that of their eiTiplovcd counterparts. 
While hill-time homemakers do not experience the same kind ot time crunch that employed 
pet)ple do. manv experience other torms ot stress. Many tec! isolated and experience a lack ot 
iect)i;nition tor the contrihulion they make as homemakers. Vouniz children, intirm or 
tlisahled (amilv members who need special care, povertw or gcojuaphical isolation can render 
homemaking a demanding task. 
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The Vahicr Iix!»t!lutc 
. of the Family 



Daycare is just tw 
abstract concept UiiiH you 
have rt i htUl After you 
have a child, it is a gut- 
wreujchiifj^ issue. Atul it is 
V the issue that spills first 
from the lips of every 
workiug parent 1 talk to. 

Wendy Dennis'"' 



Who cares for the kids? 



The 1^)88 Canadian N<Ui()n«il Cliild C-arc Study csliniated that 1.7 niihion thildicn ncalcti 
child care while their parents worked outside the home. Six in ten {5S*N.) ot these < hiKlren 
were below age (\ while the rest were aj;ed 6- 12. More than hairol all infants (up to 17 
iminlhs) and nearly two-thirds of all toddlers ( 18-33 uionlhs) were in non-parental care ai 
leaM part ofthe week. And hilly eij^ht out often VS-ycar olds were in care. Among diildren 
years of age. just under half were ir non-parenlal care for pari ofthe week. 

Who cares for the kids and how is an overwhelming ct)nccrn for most two-earner families 
with children, ll can he hard to tnui care that is affi)rdahle and that fits the particular needs 
of children and their parents. Many never find a fit at all and have io get along with 
unsatisfactory solutions. Tor some, placing their children with strangers in uncertain settings 
can he a source (^f constant anxiety and guilt. 

Child care arrangements differ depending on the age of children. U is necessary tc» 
consider preschool-age children (age 0-5) separately from school-age children. Treschoc^l-age 
children are more likely to require full- time care, whereas school- age children require care 
only after school. I^irenls make different arrangements to accommodate these two age 
groups. 



66. Primary* Child Cure Arrangement for Children 0-5, 
"Whose Parents are Employed 




Non-relative 33.0% 

Relative 18.7% 
Centre 17.4% - 



Spouse 18.3% 
Other 12.7% 



* Co{e orrongement used most hequcnlly 
Colculoted by the Cenlrc for Intcrnotionol Stotistus 
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67. Primary* Child Cure Arrangement for Children 6-12, 
Whose Parents are Employed 



Spouse 26.6% 

Relative 10.5% 

Non-relative 14.2% 
Self/Sibling 21.2% 
Other 23.5% 
Centre 4.0% 

* (ofe flrrongement used most frequently 




(okuloted by Ihc (enlre for Internotionol Sloti$li(s 

III the most coninion Ctirc arrani^cnicnt tor children under Ci was care hy a non-relative» 
either licensed or non-licensed. Nearly twice as many children were in these kinds ot iioine 
care settings as were in the care (^1 centres. 

The situation is quite different for older children. Where more than half of all younger 
cliildren wore cared for in centres (M" by non-relatives» less than one-llftii of all children a^ed 
fvl2 received primary care from either of those s(uir(.es. Spouses were the biggest source of 
care for this group, providing it to more than one quarter (^f all children. Antither one fifth of 
these cliildren were either in the care of a sibling or were taking care of themselves. 

A great many t'aniilies get along with a variety of makeshift care arrangements. This is 
what the category "other" refers to in the charts. It might include cliildren whose parents take 
care of them while tiiey work, children who shuttle between various caregivers over the 
cciurse of the day, or school-age chiUiren enrolled in activities such as music lesstinti or C!ub 
Scouts. VVitlioul d(Hibt, many parents enroll their children in such activities primarily t(^ help 
resolve their child care needs. With one eighth (^f all [preschoolers and t)ne quarier of all 
school-age children in "other" forms of care, it is evident that many parents have to make 
extraordinary arrangements to care for their children. 

bor many families, in -home, informal, and/or unlicensed care works well. For many 
others, it doesn't. Sometimes the consequences can be sensational, as in some highly 
publicized cases where caregivers have abused children. In most cases ht)wever, poorer- 
quality child care does not have such dramatic ill effects. There are still many possible stiurces 
of worry for parents with a child in care. The caregiver may not be trained or familiar with 
children. There may be too many children lor the caregiver to handle, or they may not get 
enough individual attention. How's the food? Is there a clean place to sleep? Will the kids just 
be stuck in front of a TV or will there be active play? 

The best child care plans can go off the rails when children get sick, f-ew daycare 
providers are equipped to handle sick children, st) in nicest cases, the parents - usually ilie 
mother - must make special arrangements. This usually involves missing work. And women 
are much more likely than men t(^ absent themselves frtwn work in order to care for sick 
children. It is common practice for parents to use up their own sick leave benefits in order to 
stay home with their children. 

There is also a sizable gap between the child care that parents want and that which they 
are able to obtain. 

lor 



The Vanier Instiliite 
of the Family 



Rcscunh Jrorn the *70$, 
the '80s and thL\:9(Htww 
seems to $how it's the 
quality of the daycare 

^ experience that's 
, importaut, not whether a 
child is in daycare. iSTo 
evidence indicates that 
children in daycare have 
weaker attachments to 
their mothers, on stronger 
attachments to their other 
caregivers. The research 
shows that if children, 
especially infants, have 
consistent hi^h- quality 

^ care, then there's no risk 
of emotional pr old ems. 

But it is hard to find 
consistent, high-quality 
care-, especially for 
infants. There's a great 
demand and relatively few 
spaces. So parents solve 
the problem in a variety of 
way$ - frOm job-sharing 
^ to flex time to using 
relative^ or babysitters. ^ 
liillvl Cioelmair " 
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The Vanicr Instkute' 
of th'^NRamily 



...employers are always 
terrified that employees , 
are gains to march in ami 

. dcmauii an on-site chiUi 
care le/i/re, ami in the 12 
compatUei in which we 
conducted focus groupSi 
tjuit was never the fust 
choice. The first thing . 
people wanted was to be 
able to stay at honteAvhen 
their children were sick. ■ 
Tjf^' say we lie about it 
now and do it anyway, 

. })ut we really want to 
make it legitimate. 

FMen GaHnsky 



Absenteeism forfmnily 
reasons was particularly ' 
evident among parents 
{especially' those with ' , 
children 12 years of age 
and younger),and among 
employees with the dual ' 
responsibilities.of, child ' 
care and elder care. - 
hidiih MacB, ride- Ki hg' ' 



68. Parental Child Core Preferences* and 
Proportion Using Those Preferences 
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Proportion using 



23.8% 



20.6% 




Day Care Centre 
* for children under fiie oge of six 



Non-relative 
Outside Home 



Non-relaiive 
otHome 

Child Care Preference 



Relative 



Spouse 



Calculated by the Centre for infernottonol Stottstks 

Child care preference and usage are by no means synonymous. All kinds of reasons can 
prevent parents from using their preferred option for care. In 1988, one in four parents with 
children under the age of six would have preferred to place their children in day care centres 
while they are at their jobs. 

Even that figure, however, may understate ihe actual number of parents who would like 
that option. Parents were not asked for their ideal {ovm of care. Instead, they were asked to 
base their responses on what they could afford and on practicalities such as logistics and their 
work schedules. Spousal care for children, for example, is the least preferred arrangement for 
these parents. Few consider it to be ideal. Yet, while fewer than half of the children whose 
parents prefer daycare centres are actually in a centre, nearly all the children whose parents 
preferred spousal care were in such care. Working parents of young children learn that they 
must make compromises between what they feel are their family's be^t interests and what's 
available in real life. 

Tnis gap between what families want and what they end up with has a big impact on 
them. In dual-earner families where parents take turns caring for their young children, it can 
mean a hectic schedule based on "off-shifting". One parent comes off shift and takes on 
caregiving responsibilities, and the other hands them off and goes out to his or her place of 
employment. Their schedules rarely allow for much more than a brief exchange of 
information: "What am I supposed to make for supper?" "How are the kids?" "Is there 
anything I ought to know?" Over the long haul, this routine can result in chronic fatigue, 
stress, and considerable tension within the family. 

In families that settle for other, non-preferred forms of child care, the impact can be just 
as troubling. Many live with constant anxiety, wondering whether their children are ail light. 
And the inherent instability of informal care adds an extra element of stress to their daily 
lives. 
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Licensed care - Not much, not cheap 

It isn't surprising that so few parents find licensed daycare spaces and that even fewer have 
their children in dayc^ire centres. Canada ranks hehind at least 16 other industrial 
democracies in the percentage of its children aged three to five in publicly funded child care. 
The need for affordable, accessible, high-quality child care far outstrips the supply of licensed 
care. 



69. Number of Children with Mothers in the Labour Force 
and Number of Licensed* Child Care Spaces 



Thousands 




The Vanier Institute 
of the Family 
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Prepared by the Centre for Interaitionol StotHtks 

111 iiist six years ( 1985 - 1991 ), the number of children with mothers in the labour force 
iinnped by almost one-quarter, from about 2.552,700 to 3.153700. That is an increase of 
602,000 children. During the same six years, the number of licensed child care spaces 
available increased by only 140,700 spaces. The gap between the number of mothers in the 
labour force and the number of licensed child care spaces has been large for quite a while. In 
recent years, it has grown. 

The gap between supply and demand says a lot about the kind of hassle and 
improvisation with which families must contend. It is remarkable that despite this gap» so 
many mothers of young children remain in the labour force. Considering that "women's 
work" is dominated by lower-paying jobs in the sen-ice sector or in manufacturing, most of 
these woir.en are probably not working outside the home merely for personal gratification. 
Most are in the labour force because they need the extra income to balance the family budget, 
despite the bother and expense of child care and other difllcult aspects of combining work 
and family responsibilities. 

And child care is expensive. 



At work you thitik of (he 
children you've left at 
bottle^ At hornet you think 
of the work you've left 
unfinished. Such a 
struggle is unleashed. 

Golda ^feir 
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70. Average Monthly Day Care L ees* 
Licensed Centres 

(1992) 

$ per month 




N/A-KotAvoiloble 

' Estimote 

Prepored by the Centre for Internationol Statistks 

The average cost of a centre space for a preschool-age child is fairly consistent throughout the 
country ranging from approximately $330 to $450 per month. However the cost for infant 
care fluctuates greatly, from a low of approximately $380 to a high of $800. And the averages 
don't take into account the major variations within provinces, nor do they factor in the 
varying subsidies paid by provinces and municipalities. In the case of Ontario, for example, 
fees for a 3-5-year old can range from over $9,000 per year in Ottawa to as low as $5,300 in 
Western Ontario. 

F-ven based on the lower averages for child care fees, it costs a lot to purchase 
supplementary child care, r.onsider, for example, a mother who earns $12 per hour O" about 
$24,000 per year, which is high for much of the service sector in a low-wage area. If she has 
two young children in daycare, she pays $800 or more Der month, or almost $10,000 per 
year. This amounts to half of her take-home pay or more. Once she pays for working 
expenses such as travel^ clothing, and the conveniences she must purchase to fulfill her family 
obligations* she may be only a few thousand dollars per year better off for all the bother and 
stress of putting her children in daycare. But that few thousand dollars may make the 
difference between paying the monthly bills and family financial disaster. 

Tor more than a decade, Canadians have debated child care as a public policy issue. Vor 
most Canadian families with young children, however, who cares for their children while 
they are on the job and how that care is provided is far more than a debating topic, it is a 
central reality that dominates their lives, their work and their consciousness. 

One of the main sources of informal child care that often goes unnoticed is that provided 
ty grandparents. Over 17% of Canada's seniors provide some kind of supplemental child 
care to their families. Is this an age-old solution to a current problem? Or, is it an unfair 
burden given the circumstances and needs of today's seniors? 
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^ place for grandparents 

In 1991, about 12% of Canada's total population were seniors aged 65 and over ~ twice as 
high a proportion as in 1961. Canada's senior population now stands at close to 3.2 million. 
With the aging of the baby boom, it is projected that by the year 2036, that number will 
climb to 8.7 million. 



71. Living Arrangements of Seniors, 1991 
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Most of Canada's seniors live independently in one way or another. Nearly two out of three 
seniors (63%) live in private households with other relatives, most often with their spouse cr 
their children. One out of even' four seniors (26%) lives alone. The remaining 9% live in 
collective households such as homes for the aged and nursing homes. Canada has one of the 
world's highest rates of institutional living for seniors. 

Many Canadians fear that the rapid aging of Canada's population will mean an 
unbearable strain on the nation's economy and on our social safety net. This fear may be 
worse than the reality. People are not only living longer, they are healthier too. There is a 
continuing trend toward independent living. Over the past twenty years, the proportion of 
seniors maintaining their own households has increased, from 74.9% in 1971 to 83.5% in 
1991. During the same period the proportion of seniors living in households maintained by 
someone else has dropped from one in four to just one in sue. 
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The big exception to this trend is in Newfoundland, where the proportion of older seniors 
living in other people's homes is 20%. This probably indicates the tighter family and 
community bonds of that isolated and traditionally-minded province, as well as its less 
affluent economy. 

Living arrangements of seniors vary greatly by gender. Because women over the age of 75 
tend to live longer than men the same age, most older seniors - 62% - are women, and two 
out of three of them (65%) are widowed. The exact same proportion (65%) of older senior 
men are married. Six out of ten older senior men (58%) live in their own homes with their 
spouses, a far higher percentage than for women (20%). While only 17% of older senior men 
live alone, four in ten (39%) older senior women do. 

For these and other reasons, many of the oldest Canadian women arc poor. Indeed, 70% 
of older senior women live alone on household incomes of less than $20,000, compared with 
just 50% of men in this age range. On the other hand, the growing number of older senior 
women who have a place of their own is also due to government income security programs 
that have been developed for seniors over the past decade or so. Thanks to theses programs, 
they can afford a place of their own. 

"Scsiidwich generation" boxed in 

No matter where senior family members may reside, they often must depend on younger 
family members for at least some support. This reality weighs heavily on many families. 
Parents who must care for both their young children and for one or more of their own 
parents have become known as the sandwich generation. These parents often feel stretched 
beyond the limit, caught between responsibilities to their loved ones. 

Once again, the burden falls mainly to the women in these families. Women spend about 
twice as much time caring for elderly relatives as men do. As the intensity of that care and the 
seniors' needs increase, so do work conflicts for the caregivers. In one study, women giving 
- care to older family members missed an average of 35 hours of work per year - nearly a full 
week ~ on that account. One m five of them had thought about quitting work entirely due to 
their caregiving responsibilities. In another study, one in three caregivers had either quit or 
adjusted their jobs to fit with their responsibilities for older family members. 
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The Vanief Institute 
ot the Family , 



Cwreuilyy about three- 
quarters o f the years 
indivulaols live heyonti 
age 7f> are disnbilily-free.. 
I'eresa M. (^uey 



i. 

1^ 



In Couada, about one 

child in 20 ha$ a di^nbiliiT 

of some kind. Most 
, children ^vith disabilities 

live at home and are 
' seldom instituiiofuilized. 



This has led to the need 
for a continuum of 
scr\'rces to he provideil 
directly to families. 
Pesffj^he range of 
servims currently in place, 
the strain on the families 
of children whose needs 
are multiple and complex 
continues to be 
particularly acute. 

" Health Promotion 
Directorate " 
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Most people with disabilities live 
with their families 

Many Canadians - one in seven - have disabilities. And the vast majority of them live with 
their families. 

Studies indicate that approximately 5% of all children arc disabled in some way and the 
proportion with disabilities increases with age. For more than one third of these children, 
their disabilities are severe enough to limit their participation in school, play and other 
normal activities. Parents who are raising and caring for children with disabilities experience 
increased stress and also a greater financial burden. 

Of those Canadians aged 15 and over, approximately 14% have some form of disability. 
Most live with their families as husbands, wives, single parents, and so on. However, three in 
ten do not. 

72. Distribution of Adults With Disabilities' 
by Family Status 

Husband 32% 

Notin family 29% 

Child 7% 

Nol stated 1% 

Female single parent 5% 

Male single parent 1% 

Wife 25% 

' Includes oil persons with disobilities oged 1 5 ond over not residing in institutions in 198i 
Prepared by the Centre for Internatlonol Stotistics 

Some people believe that p great many disabled adults live with their parents. It isn't true. Of 
the adults with disabilities who live with their families, only one out of ever\' fifteen (6.5%) 
arc dependent children aged 1 5 and over. In fiict, husbands represent about one third of all 
aduhs with disabilit' - s who live in families. 

I iving with a disability can be hard, and the effects on families can be profound. The 
disabilities themselves and the lack of opportunities for disabled people tend to limit their 
prospects, 'i'he result is high rates of poverty and unemployment for people with disabilities 
and their families. In 1986, for example, over one third of the disabled population had only a 
primary schoc^l education. This compares with one sixth in the general population. 
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In 1986, one quarter (25.4%) of the disabled population lived in poverty. Only 15.5% of 
the general population v^as poor. As v^ith other groups in our sov-iety, young people and 
women with disabilities are particularly vulnerable. They have higher poverty rates Mii Ji other 
persons with disabilities. And being poor carries a double burden for most people with 
disabilities because of the extra costs they face. Paying for medication, mobilit\' aids and 
other special needs strains the budgets of most disabled people and their families. 
Calculations of poverty rates do not take into account any such additional costs. 

If ordinary families find it a gri.id just to keep going, imagine the stress for familie 
disabled persons. In addition to the extra costs, most must make special arrangements to 
assist or take care of their disabled family members. Like employed parents of young 
children or the adult children of frail elderly people, families of disabled people often carry a 
difficult burden. It*s always with them, and it affects every aspect of their lives. 
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Avwug the people who . 
called (thei'hihidelphui 
Geriatric Center) for Jtelp 

« //f one typical day \yercf- 
an exhausted^ W-fear-old 
woma n who^oulj no _ ^_ 
longer go oh caring for h^r 

, disableilf 93'year-ohl 
mothex^ a recently-, 
widowed SO-year-old who 
had just completed her 
ed4tcation in preparation 
for a return to worky but 
found that hot mother 
had Alzheimer's disease 
and could not be left 
alone; a couple in their 
late 60s with three frail 
parents betwdcuthem; a 
divorcee of 57 yvh^ was 
caring for two disabled 
sons, a S-year-old 
grandchild) and an 87^ 
year-bid wheelchair- • 
Ifound mother; and a 
young couple in their 
early . 30s, about to have 
their first child, who had 
taken two older people 
into their home.- the . 
wife's terminally-ill 
mother and the confused, 
incontinent grandmother 
for whom the mother had 
been caring. 

J ElainVlirody^ 
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With a little help from our f riends... 
@nd family 

For people with disabilities, for seniors, and, indeed, for nearly everyone, how well we get 
along depends on the support we obtain from those around us. Whether from family, 
friends, or the state, most of us draw on the help of others. As one analyst with Statistics 
Canada has written about the lifestyles of older seniors, "Most older seniors.. .had people in 
their lives they could rely on for support and perceived their lives as happy. Many older 
seniors also provided help to others."''" In this respect, they are like most Clanadians. While 
receiving help from others, they also return the favour and help others out. 



73. Percent of Seniors Who Provide Unpaid Heip* 
to Family Outside Their Household, 
by Type of Help Provided 

Hi TotQi 'ZZl Males HI Females 
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* Over 0 one year period; includes formol voluareer work 

P.epored by the Centre Iw Internotional SlotHtks 

Many of those who worry whether society can care for an increasingly older population often 
overlook the contrihii lions that seniors themselve.s make to others. In 1990, one out of every 
two seniors (over 65) provided assistance to persons living outside of their household. 
L'npaid transportation, financial support and child care were the most common forms of 
help provided. 



74. Percent of Seniors Who Provide Unpaid 
to People Outside Their Household, 
by Type of Help Provided 
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Families helping families 



The helpful efforts of seniors come as part of a lifelong pattern. Canadians of all ages provide 
unpaid social and economic support not only to those living within their households, hut to 
family, friends and neighbours, and voluntary organizations. The V^'pes of support provided 
are many, ranging from help with cooking and cleaning, to home maintenance, 
transportation, child care and financial support. 

75* Percent of Canadians Who Provide Unpaid Help* 
to People Outside Their Household, 
by Type of Help Provided 
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Thirty percent oj womeu 
a^eil 75 a fid over received 
help from a daughter, 
louipared with 19% of . 
men ' that age. Help from 
sons was received by 22"o 
of women and 2)% of 
tnen. Among older seniors, 

^ ■12% of won^en andS % of 
men were helped by 
grandchifdren^ while 
other family members 

* helped 19% of women and 
10% of men, 

Sandrinc Prasil"' 



In 1990, Statistics Canada found that three out of four Canadians aged 15 and over provided 
unpaid sen-ices to someone living outside of their own household. Among the types of help 
provided, transportation was the most common (50%), followed by child care and home 
maintenance (32% each). Of the latter two, women are more likely to provide help with 
child care and men more likely to provide help with home maintenance. 

Canadians had a similar record of helping family members living outside their 
households. 



7b. Percent of Canadians Who Provide Unpaid Help' 
to Family Outside Their Household, 
by Type of Help Provided 
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Pamilies in motion 



The work of '^'.milics goes on, regardless of where their members may live. It is often dilficult, 
however, for families to care for their own because their members increasingly live at a 
distance from one another. 

In 1989, for example, nearly one in five adults (18%) changed residences. Most of them, 
however, remained in the same region. Only 26% of all movers in 1989 moved more than 30 
kilometers. More than half of all movers (54%) moved within 10 kilometers of their 
previous residence. 



77. Mobility Status of Canadians 




Prepared by ihs Centre for Inlerrutiondl Stotislks 

Why are e:anadians on the move? Among those who moved the farthest (1,000 km or more), 
44% cited their work or another family member's work as the reason. For those staying 
closer to home (moving 50 km or less), the primary reasons were needing a larger home 
(22%)), followed by purchasing a home ( 16%), Overall, wanting a larger home motivated 
17% of all moves, and employment-related reasons accounted for 16% of all moves. 

While men and women were equally likely to move in 1989, women were much more 
likely to move because of a family member's employment than were men (7%) and l"'o 
respectively). Men were more likely to move for reasons related to their own employment 
than were women (16% and 9%). This is further evidence that although most women are 
now in the work force, the careers of their husbands continue to dominate family decinon- 
making and economic lite. 

As people age, they tend to move less often. Canadians aged 15-34 were the most mobile 
(28% of them moved in 1989, compared to the national average of 18%), followed by those 
aged 35-44 (16%), 45-54 (8%), and 55 and over (6%). 

Not surprisingly, renters moved more than homeowners (33% compared to 12% in 
1989). University-educated persons were three times more likely to move than those with a 
Grade 9 education. This probably reflects their wider options and greater financial security. 

Most Canadians get plenty of experience moving. Only one in three (35%)) Canadian 
adults had lived in their residence for 10 years or more, and just one in twenty had never 
moved. 



Canada has become a highly mobile society. Not only does this make it hard for families 
to remain in contact and support one another* it affects communities as a whole. As people 
increasingly move from an area in search of jobs and opportunities, they leave the important 
relationships that have been part of their lives. It takes time to re-establish these links in a 
new location. Most recognize how hard it is for children to establish themselves in a new 
school, but it can be just as hard for adults to get settled in a new neighbourhood. Little 
things can add up, like who feeds the cat when you go away, how to get to work if the car 
breaks down, or finding the best places to shop . Without the support of trusted friends, 
fiunily, and neighbours, it is harder for most people to get along. 




That long-distance feeling 



Despite their mobility, about half of all Canadians live within SO icm of their parents. Ailiih 
ciiiidren seem to live closer to their mothers than to their fatiiers. However, this differential 
is explained primarily by the fact that mothers tend to live longer than fathers. Al.so, wilh the 
higher rates of .separation and divorce recorded in recent years, children who no longer live at 
home have maintained more regular and frequent contact with their mothers than their 
fathers. Over one third of children (35%) live within walking distance ( 10 km) of their 
mothers whereas only one quarter live within 10 km of their fathers. At the other extreme, 
the situation is reversed. Only one quarter of all (Canadians (24%) live over 400 km from 
their mothers, yet one third (.32%) live over 400 km from their fathers. 

78. Distance Children'' and Mothers Live Apart 



1 -lOkm 36% 
11 -50 km 19% 



> 1,000 km 17% - 

51 -lOOki.i 7% - 
101 - 200 km 7% - 
201 - 400 km 7% - 
401 - 1,000 km 7% 




Distance Children* and fathers Live Apart 



1-10 km '5% 
11 -50km 20% 




51 -100 km 11% - 
101 - 200 km 6% - 
201 -400 km 6% - 
401 - 1,000 km 10% 
> 1,000 km 22% — 



' Children refen to thow 1 5 yMrs and o m. not raiding in tha jwrentol home 
Cokuloted by the Centre for Intftrnoticnol Stotistics 
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The patterns of contact between children and their mothers and fathers follows a similar 
pattern to that of the distances they live apart. No matter how far they live from their 
parents, children visit their fathers less frequently than their mothers. 

79. How Often fWothers and Children* Visit 
by the l^istance Between Them 
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BO. How Often Fathers and Children* Visit 
by the Distance Between Them 
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V/hen children who are on their own live further than 10 kilometres away, the frequenq' of 
\s'eckly visits decreases substantially. It becomes more likely that they will see each other 
monthly, rather than weekly. As the distance increases to between 100 and 200 kilometres, 
the frequency of monthly visits begins to decline. Visiting less than once a month becomes 
more tomn.ion. When the distance between children and parents increases to over 1.000 
kilometres, it becomes quite common for children not to visit with their parents at all. 

The difference between the amount of contact children who no longer live at home have 
with their mothers and fathers shows up even more strongly in how often they contact their 
parents by phone or letter. Children write or phone their mothers at a much greater rate than 
they do their fathers, regardless of the distance between the child and the respective parent. 
One out of five such children who live over 1,000 kilometres from their mother communicate 
with her at least weePdy. That's more than twice as often as those who live more than 1,000 
km from their fathers contact them. On the other hand, fewer than 10% of these children 
never phone or write to their mothers. Yet nearly 20% of children never write or phone their 
fathers^ regardless of the distance between them. 

And how often do grandchildren visit with their grandparents? While it is known that the 
frequency of contact gradually decreases as the grandchildren grow older, even when they 
reach their late teens, a large proportion {almost 40%) see their grandpiirents at least once a 
month. However, one-fifth of grandchildren never visit their grandparents and over one- 
quarter never phone or write. 

Contact between these generations provides the grandchildren with the opportunity to 
gain a sense of their family's history, background or culture. When that contact is lost, many 
miss the love and security that grandparents can provide, and the grandparents miss out on 
the hope, fun and togetiierness of watching their grandchildren grow. As for the parents in 
the middle, they lose out on a valuable source of parenting experience and advice, when their 
parents and their children l^>se touch with one anotiier. 

Canadians have found various ways to deal with the ''grandparent gap". Some 
communities encourage intergenerational programs in order to give children without nearby 
grandparents and elderly people with no young relatives a chance to benefit from one 
another's company. A growing problem is the number of grandparents who become cut oft" 
from grandchildren after a divorce. Some have even organized in order to help them gain 
access to their grandchildren. This is another illustration of how the ties of family remain, 
regardlesSs of where family members live, or with whom. 
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81. How Often Grandptsfeitts and Grandchildfen' 
Visit with One Anothes' 



Less than once/month 41% 



Af least once/month Tl% 



Af least once/week 17% 
Not at all 20% 
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How Often Grandparents and Grandchildren* 
Phone and Write to One Another 



X 



Less than ones/month 33% 



At least once/month 22% 




At least once/week 16% 
Not at all 29% 

* GrondchiMrcn fefefS only lo those 1 5 yeoR ond over 



Cobloted b>' the Centre for Internationa! Stottstif^ 
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82. How Often Siblings Visit with One Anotiier 



Less than once/month 32% 
At least once/week 34% - 

Hot at all 10% 

At least once/month 24% 




How Often Siblings Phone and Write to One Another 



At leost once/month 30% 
Less than once/month 24% 

Not at all 6% 

At least once/week 40% - 




Cokuioted by the Centre for Internotionol Stotistks 

Siblings manage to maintain somewhat more contact with one another than with their 
parents. 

Over one third of siblings who live apart visit with one another at least once a week. An 
even larger portion write or phone their siblings weekly. C)nly one in ten never visit with 
their siblings and even a smaller portion never write or phone. 

For many people, the word family conjures up a rather limited image: two parents and 
their children. The reality of families has much more variety and texture. Our connections 
with one another do not dissolve simply because children grow up and move away. Which 
roof we sleep under does not determine who we help or from v/hom we receive support. 
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Troubled homes: 

the down side of fciitiUy 

At best, family can be a source of strength and support, joy and love. Sadly, it is not for a 
great many Canadians. The life of a family takes place somewhere between the public world 
of work, school and society and the private world of the individual. World events, social 
trends, cultural beliefs, economic pressure, the conflicts between old ways and modern times 
- all the things that affect individuals are played out on the family stage. 

Many people feel that their families are not as harmonious or as pleasant as they would 
like. Members of .he various generations may find themselves in conflict over fxmdamental 
i.ssues such as child-rearing, work, or money matters. Siblings and other family members can 
cany resentments and grudges that go on for decades. In families, people can develop hurt 
feelings, guilt or low self-esteem. These emotions can haunt them through their adult lives. 
Such things happen in many, if not most families. Overall, most of us feel that we must take 
the bad along with the good, and we attempt to work things out, smooth things over, or 
simply ignore minor family aggravations in order to get on with the more positive aspects of 
family life. 

Some family problems, however, cannot be swept under the rug. Wife assault, child or 
elder abuse, or living with someone who abuses alcohol or drugs can make family life awful. 
For too long, society has nttempted to ignore these serious issues. Today, most Canadians 
finally realize that these problems are far more common and serious than had been 
previously believed. If we truly care about families, we must act to prevent and end all forms 
of abuse. 



Families and abuse 

Abuse of many kinds takes place in a great many Canadian families. This reality has received 
increasing attention in recent years, mainly because women started speaking out against the 
assault of women. Now that the extent of such assault has been brought out in the open, 
other forms of violence and abuse within families have been acknowledged and exposed. 

Abuse within families goes beyond the injury inflicted by one family member - most 
often a man - on another, usually a woman, child or elder. It is about the abuse of power, a 
more powerful person taking advantage of a less powerful person. In most cases, the 
perpetrator uses assault or the threat of it to keep the victim in a state of intimidation and 
fear. In this way, he controls both the victim and, often enough, everyone else in the family as 
well. 

Ft is hard to gauge the extent of violence and abuse within Canada's families. What is 
kncnvn is that many Canadian women, children and old people are not safe within their own 
families. 

Victims of abuse are constantly intimidated. Many, perhaps most, fear for their lives, the 
lives of their children or both. Daily news reports of domestic murders confirm the validity of 
their fears. In many cases, victims come to accept the blame their abusers heap upon them. In 
abusive families, it is not uncommon for victims to blame themselves for the abu.se, nor is it 
uncommon for victims to maintain a sense of loyalty and commitment to family members 
who abuse them. Blame, shame and loyalty combine with raw intimidation, making it 'lard 
for victims to take the steps necessary to end the abuse. 
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Accurate figures on wife assault arc hard to obtain because so many cases of wife assault arc 
not reported to the police. Statistics Canada reports, however, that fully one half of all 
Canadian women have experienced at least one incident of violence since :hc age of 16. The 
same survey indicated that one-quarter of all women have experienced violence at the hands 
of a current or past marital partner. One in six currently-married women reported violence 
by their spouses. One-half of women with previous marriages reported violence by a previous 
spouse.'"' 

Until recently, wife assault and male violence against women in general were openly or 
tacitly accepted throughout most of our society. It was assumed that wives and women 
played a subservient role to husbands and men. 

Old ways die hard. Despite changed social values and increased awareness, women and 
girls are too often still valued on the basis of their ability to attract and keep a man. Teenage 
boys still pressure, coerce or force tb dates to have sex. Large numbers of married men still 
use all kinds of ex-ruses to justify beating or killing their wives. 

Wife assault affects the whole family. Children witness it and they live with the 
consequences. Growing up in a violent home can hurt children in many ways, including: 
low self-esteem, lack of self-confidence, insecurity, fear, anxiety 
guilt and a sense of responsibility for their mother's suffering and their father's anger 
shame, ional isolation, inability to express feelings 
nightmnres, sleep disturbances, bed-wetting, poor impulse control 
imitative behaviour including aggression towards the mother and other women 
delinquency 

increased responsibility within the family (for mother or younger siblings), sometimes 
resulting in severe distress 
difficulties at school. 
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Seniors are often at risk of violence and abuse because ihcy are more vulnerable, and in many 
cases dependent on others. 1 he perception and fear of violence among the elderly, however, 
may be higher than the actual level of violence they experience. 

The elderly were victims of 3% of al' violent crimes reported in 1991, while making up 
16% ot the population. Thus, the elderly were, in fiict, less likely to be victims of violent 
crimes than were the non-eiderly. 

In 1989 a national study surveyed 2,000 seniors (over b5) who lived in private dwellings 
about elder abuse. Approximately 4% reported some type of abuse. Financial abuse was the 
most common form and was more likely to be committed by distant relatives or non- 
relatives than by close family members. Verbal abuse was widespread, and physical abuse was 
experienced by a smaller, but nt)t insignificant number of seniors, most of whom were 
abused by their spouses. 

As Rachel Schlesinger reminded us, "We must be aware of the crime of elderly abuse, and 
we must begin to initiate programs and attitudes to prevent it. We support rape-crisis 
centres, we tight to help the battered wife, and we speak out against child abuse in all forms. 
We tight for quality of life. Why are we silent when our mothers and grandmothers struggle 
alone and in silence in their battle for sur\'ival, for growling old in an atmosphere of dignity 
and understanding? We must provide the strength for those who no longer have much 
strength. We must hear the silent cries, and our voices must help them speak. We too will 
grow old, and we too want to live in a world of mutual respect, love, and care, not increased 
elderly abuse, not a world of 'granny-bashing.'"'"' 



Child abuse 



Child abuse is the mistreatment or neglect of a child by a parent, guardian or caregiver, 
resulting in injury or significant emotional or psychological harm. It can take the form of 
physical abuse, sexual abuse, emotional abuse or neglect. 

Child abuse, like other kinds of abuse v/ithin families, is vastly undei -reported. Neglect is 
more prevalent than physical abuse. 

The effects of child abuse are profound, h can lead to delinquency, criminalit^^ mental 
illness, developmental delays and increased risk-taking, among other personal and social 
problems. Victims are at risk of suffering from learning disabilities, brain damage, 
malnutrition and language delays. Researchers and front-line professionals leport that a 
huge proportion of prison inmates, and mental hospital patients experienced abuse as 
children. 

Child abuse happens in all kinds of families, regardless of their economic status, their 
heritage, or their structure. There are more reports of child abuse, how^ever, among lower- 
income families, in part this may be due to greater willingness on the part of teachers, other 
professionals and neighbours to report such famili'.' s, greater willingness on the part of child 
welfare agencies to inter\'ene, and greater willingness on the part of the justice system to 
prosecute. It may also be partly due to the higher levels of stress, frustration, isolation and 
despair experienced by poor or vulnerable families. 
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Child sexual abuse 



Child sexual abuse can have devastating long-term consequences. Many teenage run-aways 
leave home on account of it. Adult women survivors of childhood sexual abuse are more 
likely than others to experience depression^ self-destructive behaviour, poor self-esteem, 
substance abuse, anxiety, and feelings of isolation and stigma. 

Nine times out of ten, children who are sexually abused know their abuser.. .as father, 
stepfather or uncle or brother or neighbour. Parents, in street-proofing young children, often 
focus exclusively on the dangers posed by strangers. While strangers can and do abuse 
children, it is far more common for children to be sexually abused by people they know and 
trust. 

Reports of child sexual abuse are on the increase. The federal government reports that in 
five study sites (Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon and Hamilton) between 1988 and 
1992, there was an increase in the number of cases of child sexual abuse reported to police, 
more charges were laid, more cases involving very young victims were prosecuted, and more 
younger victims testified in court. During this period, 70-80% of the victims were female, 
most victims were under the age of 12, and 15-22% were under the age of five. The vast 
maiority - over 94% - of accused abusers were male. Most of them were adults but 
approximately one-quarter of them were under the age of 18. 

It is clear that abuse and assault occur in many families and that women and children are 
the main victims. It is also clear that few hard facts exist to document the dimensions and 
extent of the problem. What is known is that its causes and consequences are complex and 
that the effects are often tragic, profound and fax-reaching. It affects their future relationships 
and families. Individuals and society pay enormous costs when people's lives are altered or 
misshapen by abuse. Violence and abuse within families is not merely a personal or family 
problem. It is a serious social problem that affects all of us. 
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And in the end 

Supporting family life in Canada 



It would be wrong to overlook or undcresiiniate the significance of problems ibai occur 
within families. The fiimily is a stage on which we play out all kinds of dramas, our greatest 
sorrows and trials as well as our greatest joys and successes. We dare not gloss over the real 
problems that family members bring home and, in some cases, contmue within the privacy of 
the home. Yet despite the many problems, family today remains incredibly popular. The vast 
maiority of us feel we cannot live without it. And the enduring strength of families is that 
together, they cope, adapt, and, in most cases, survive. 

Canada's families today maintain the age-old lraditi<:)n of caring and sharing. At the same 
lime, they face many challenges. They're more rushed and have less time. They're more 
spread out and see each other less often. They have more obligations and opportunities vying 
for their time and attention. 

Employers, governments, schools, community organizations, service providers and family 
members themselves can all help to support Canada's families as they cope with their 
commitments and stresses. How best can we establish the kinds of support for families that 
are most effective and sustainable in the long term? Finding a balance between support and 
intruding on privacy and independence is tricky. It is equally challenging to get ail the parts 
of the community pulling together in a coordinated way. 

There are a variety of approaches to supporting families. One is to increase resources 
available to all families to help them carry out their family responsibilities. This is a broad 
category. Examples at the community level include anything from a recreation program to a 
Neighbourhood Watch to a food-buying co-op. At another level, governments provide 
resources through such measures as income security programs, tax exemptions, and subsidies 
for recreation or child care. 

The voluntar}' sector has always played a strong part in providing resources to families. 
In an age of "donor fatigue," however, it is important to be mindful of the limits of what can 
be done bv volunteers. Public institutions such as schools and hospitals have also provided a 
great deal of family support. Will they be able to continue this role in an age of cutbacks? 
Sicreasingly, employers are beginning to recognize the important contribution they can make 
in assisting their employees to balance the often-conflicting demands of work and family. 
Moreover, as the Conference Board of Canada has concluded: 

"Organizations that respond to the changing needs of the labour force will no doubt be in 
a better position to attract, retain and motivate the employees necessar)' for their success. 
...Those organizations that implement various family-responsive supports, particularly 
in the areas of child care {especially in emergency situations), personal and fanily- 
responsibility leave and flexibility in working hours, may be rewarded through an increase 
in employee morale; reductions in employee stress, absenteeism and turnover; and fevver 
promotion and transfer refusals."'"' 

It is also vitally important to assist vulnerable families or vulnerable family members. 
This kind of high-profile help includes ever\^hing from service clubs helping people with 
disabilities to special income support programs from governments. Examples include 
transportation or housing subsidies, clothing and food banks, support groups for disease 
victims, and targeted '*head-start" programs for young children from poor neighbourhoods. 
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II Ciin be sticky\ though, to dclerminc just who "deserves **help and how that determination 
will he made. Again, a balance nuisl be struck between treatment and prevention. Finding 
elTective interventions is not straightforward, hstablishing programs that work in an age ot 
business and government ausierity requires imajjination and political will. 

There is a growing preference for support that can improve the capacity of families and 
family r .'mbers to fulfill their responsibilities. Education, self-help and health promotion 
are good examples. If new parents can learn parenting techniques, for example, with the help 
of parent resource centres* a night school class or an employee assistance program, it may 
prevent child development problems later in life. Such problems can disrupt families and 
result in long-term costs tor communities and governments. Hmpowering families to prevent 
problems can be a cost-efTective - and popular - form of sipport. 

Another way to support families is to provide them witn supplemental ser\aces and 
supports. If a company or a community group can assist fanilies in obtaining child care or 
elder care, for instance, families may experience lower stres^, which will enable them to get 
on with their other important work, both at home and on the job. As Canadians contemplate 
the costr. (U'such programs, we mifst also consider what the negative impact of not providing 
such services wcnild be. Tor example, employees who cannoi find adequate child care may be 
fc .ed to take unauthorized leave or quit prematurely, at great cost to their employers. 

One successful approach to famil)' support is to assist families through transitional 
stages. Getting married, having a new baby, moving to a new town, or having teenagers in 
the house can be stressful. Programs such as marriage prepai'ation. parenting classes. 
Welcome Wagon or Parents With(^ut Partners can help family members through difficult or 
new stages in the family life cycle. 

An indirect, yet effective, means to help flmiilics is to strengthen the supports to family 
functioning provided by neighbourhoods and communities. If communities, governments, 
and employers can establish and support recreation facilities and programs, family resource 
centres, and community development initiatives, these can be of tremendous benefit to ali 
kinds of families. 

As they have always done, families change and adapt as their world changes. The world 
will never go back to the "simpler" times that may have existed yesterday. Today, our families 
face new challenges. We depend on families for so much. It is not sufficient to simply ask the 
question "What's wrong with families?" Instead, we must ask: "How best can all of us enrich 
and supoorl the lives of families so they can keep on doing the important things they have 
always done?" 
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